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ELDORADOS OF THE 
ATOMIC AGE 


All in a day’s work 


The great pursuit of uranium 

JpiFTY-six years ago the world was thrilled by the discovery of 
gold at Klondike in north-western Canada ; the words 
Bonanza and Eldorado, names of gold-bearing creeks, were on 
everyone’s lips. Today there are new Eldorados, but their 
hidden wealth is uranium ore, the raw material of atomic 
energy. 


Today northern Canada is again 
the scene of fortune-hunting—in a 
wilderness of swamps and wolf- 
haunted woods near Lake Atha- 
baska in Saskatchewan. Here, as 
in the forbidding Yukon territory 
years ago, hundreds of adventurers 
are braving the hardships of the 
northern wilds in the hope of mak¬ 
ing their fortunes. 

But instead of a pan the modern 
prospector carries a .gadget called 
a geiger counter, and listens 
eagerly for the exciting clicks 
which tell him that the precious 
radio-active; ore. lies below the 
surface. Pick and shovel work 
comes after he has made good hi.s 
claim to the spot; All the uranium 
ore which he finds must be sold 
to the Canadian Government. 

In this land where the timber 
wolf prowls, the prospectors— 
mostly , young'' men—have just 
finished “staking their claims” in 
the traditional manner. Anyone 
could stake a claim after payment 
of about £1 12s. 6d. for a licence 
to prospect. 

The claims had to be registered 
at a Government Office set up in 
tents in this faratvay region. Huts 
have already been built near the 
tents and a town to be called 
Uranium City is to be established 
here. Experts believe that the 
new uranium field will provide the 
highest grade ore found anywhere 
in North America. ■ 

DEVELOPMENTS DOWN UNDER 
Australia is also believed to 
have vast reserves of uranium. 
Mready the first big consignment 
of the precious ore—100 tons— 
from the Rum Jungle field in 
Northern Territory has been flown 
to America. 

In the Northern Territory air¬ 
men search for uranium in planes 
fitted with scintillometers, in¬ 
struments something like a tele¬ 
vision receiver’s tube, which can 
detect uranium-bearing ore in the 
earth below the plane. 

In South Australia, too, rich 
uranium ore deposits are being 
developed. Thou.sands of tons of 
high-quality uranium ore lie only 
a few feet below Radium Hill in a 
barren saltbush desert. The fuel- 
hungry, people of South Australia 
are looking forward to the day 
when they will be independent of 
coal, and a handful of uranium a 
week .will be. enough to keep their 
lights burning and the wheels of 
their industry turning. .. •' . 

The Australian Government has 
speeded up work in the Radium 


Hill field, and it is believed that 
South Australia, will be the first 
State in the Dominion to have an 
atomic pile aqd to build an atomic 
power-house. This would supply 
electricity, and pump water from 
the Murray River over millions of 
acres of rich, but now arid, land. 

The greatest drawback at present 
to the development of Radium 
Hill is lack of water. But the long¬ 
term schemes of the South Aus¬ 
tralian Government include tlie 
construction of dams and, possibly, 

Coiilinticd on pixge 2 


FIRST things FIRST 

A game of cricket was in pro¬ 
gress in High Wycombe, Bucking¬ 
hamshire, when a fire broke out in 
a nearby house. 

A fire-engine raced up; orders 
were shouted ; hoses were unrolled 
at one end of the field, and firemen 
ran to connect them. 

Meanwhile, the cricketers went 
on with the game! 


CLEAN SHEET 

The village of Karakilic claims 
to be the most law-abiding com¬ 
munity in Turkey, if not in the 
world, During the last 96 years 
not one of its inhabitants has been 
arrested or has appeared in court 
—even as a witness! ’ 


SUM MACHINE 

A new mechanical brain has just 
been installed at Waltham, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, for lise in helping ex¬ 
perts to analyse the behaviour of 
guided missiles in flight. 

Known as a digital computing 
machine, this robot can produce 
1900 additions, 1900 subtractions, 
MOO divisions, or 1600 multipli¬ 
cations a second; but its most 
amazing feature is that it stops 
immediately an error creeps in. 

Trouble of this kind is revealed 
by indicators on the control panel ; 
but all the work is preserved up to 
the point where the machine 
,stopped, so that when the. error is 
rectified the robot can continue 
where it left off. 


Above: Two physical training in¬ 
structors give a demonstration at the 
■ Womenfs Royal Army Corps Seliool 
of Instruction, at llindhead, Surrey. 
Left: Josephine, eonneeting the bat¬ 
teries, Edna, at the noseivheel, and 
Jean, in the cockpit, are all named 
Smith and are allW.R.A.F. mechanics. 
They' are seen preparing a .Meteor jet 
plane for flight at Duxford R..A.F. 

Station, Cambridgeshire. 


EXPERT ADVICE 

This is a story from Georgia, in 
America. 

When a schoolteacher found 
some peculiar-looking black stuff 
w'hich had mysteriously landed 
outside her house, she wondered 
if it were part of a meteorite, or 
some other substance from space. 

She sent the substance to Albu¬ 
querque University where scientists 
spent some days testing it with 
geiger counters, and studying it 
through microscopes. 

Baffled, one of them took'some 
of it home to show his wife. She 
sniffed it and declared that it svas 
burnt toast! 


SCHOOL FOR M.P.S 

King Edward’s School, Birming¬ 
ham, wonders if it has established 
a record ; since 1884 all the men 
who have represented Wolver¬ 
hampton West in the House of 
Commons have been ' Old 
Edwardians. They are Sir Alfred 
Hickman, Sir Alfred Bird and his 
son. Sir Robert Bird, and the 
present member, Mr. J. Enoch 
Powell. 

Can any other grammar school 
claim a better record? 


THEIR LONG 
SUMMER 

Making sure of a place 
in the Sun 

A group of New Zealand sea 
cadets at the Empire Sea Cadet 
Camp. Portland, will this year ex¬ 
perience three summers in a row. 

They sailed from Dunedin, in 
May, just at the end of their own 
summer. They have had the best 
of our Briti.sh summer, and, re¬ 
turning in September, they will 
arrive home at the beginning of 
their own summer. 

Many of the cadets are only 
15 and 16 years old, and were 
granted leave of absence from their 
schools. Each one, however, has 
to do a certain amount of study 
every week, and brought his school 
books over with him. 

For the past two months the 
cadets have been stationed at 
H.M.S. Osprey at Portland, and 
their training has included gunnery, 
submarine, practice, and general 
drill. They have been sharing 
training facilities with cadets fro.m 
Australia and Canada. 

CANOEING ROUND THE 
HEBRIDES 

For what, is believed to be the 
first time, a man has paddled a 
canoe round the Outer Hebrides 
and crossed the Little Minch, the 
stretch of sea between Skye and 
the Hebrides. 

The successful . canoeist, Mr. 
Jack Harris of London, paddled his 
14-foot canoe to Loch Tarbert, 
and then pulled the craft across the 
island of Harris on a trolley to the 
Atlantic side. 

Once at sea again he paddled 
southward round the islands and 
then up the East coast to Storno¬ 
way. The journey of about 200 
miles took Mr. Harris two weeks. 


WHEN A GLACIER 
BURST 

An unusual natural phenomenon 
occurred in the Alps recently. Two 
large pockets of water that had 
formed inside the Ferpecle glacier 
burst through the ice. Masses of 
water poured from the fissures and 
swept down the valley, uprooting 
trees and carrying them along with 
rocks and chunks of ice, 

A hamlet, Les Hauderes, was 
flooded witl-E mud and a building 
destroyed. Near another village a 
bridge and a sawmill were torn 
down. When the torrent reached 
the Rhone, it raised the level of 
the river by two feet. 
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CHANGES IN THE LAND 
OF JORDAN 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

A MID the troubled countries of the Middle East, Jordan—the 
kingdom held in trust for her seventeen-year-old King, 
Hussein—has so far managed to stand firm. While Egypt and 
Persia undergo national upheavals, their neighbour Jordan has 
provided an object lesson of calm in the face of trouble. 


The Cht/dren's Nwspaper, August 23, IVS2 

News from Everywhere 


Jordan and her administrators 
are faced with difficulties, but the 
character of her people with their 
shrewd common sense give a'gooci 
indication that she will manage her 
problems successfully. 

Britain has an almost fatherly 
interest in this Hashimite king¬ 
dom. Apart from her long-stand¬ 
ing friendship with this sturdy 
Arab nation, one reason for this 
interest is that King Hussein has 
spent a year at school in England. 
He has studied at Harrow amid 
all the traditions of British school¬ 
boys, living the same life, and 
taking part in the same lessons and 
the same sports. 

WHEJS TROUBLE BEGAN 

Trouble for Jordan came last 
year when the grand old King 
Abdullah, the father of King Talal 
and grandfather of King Hussein, 
was killed. It looked for a while 
as if the kingdom might collapse. 
With storms and stresses already 
nimbling in the Middle East it 
seemed almost inevitable that 
another throne, and one which had 
been a bulvvark against disturb¬ 
ances,, would be overturned. 

Instead of uprisings—such as the 
one in Egypt recently when King 
Farouk lost his throne, dr disorders 
like those in Persia—the world saw 
the Jordan people keep cool heads 
in the way their lost leader, 
Abdullah, had taught them. 

It was fortunate, too, not only for 
Jordan but for the rest of the 
Middle East that the shocked 
kingdom had able administrators 
trained by the dead king, to carry 
on. For the spark that would have 
set Jordan alight with disturbances 
would almost certainly have 
caused a general upheaval in neigh¬ 
bouring countries. 

Anxiety, followed when the 
health of King Talal broke down, 
and in the past few months it has 
been increasingly clear that never 
again would he be fit enough to 
rule his country. 

It was only last year that Jordan 
adopted its new constitution under 
which the Cabinet is responsible to 
Parliament, and containing articles 
setting forth the position of the 
Crown. It was under one of these 
articles that the Government acted 
early this month. 

Having ascertained from expert 
doctors.that owing'to mental ill¬ 
ness King Talal was incapable of 
continuing to act as king, the Prime 
Minister summoned the two 
Houses of Parliament. After full 
investigation they voted to bring to 
an end the rule of King Talal and 
to proclaim Iris son Hussein as 
king. 

It is no exaggeration to state that 
this ex-Harrow schoolboy became 
overnight nnc of the most impor¬ 
tant figures in the Middle East. 

Next May when he reaches his 
ciglitcenlh birthday the young ruler 
u ill c.xercise the full constilutional 
po-x'Cis ('f kingshin. Until then a 


regency council of three who have 
been acting for King Talal will act 
on behalf of King Hussein.' 

Meanwhile, Jordan’s neighbours 
—Israel, Iraq, and Syria in par¬ 
ticular—are watching her progress 
with a good deal of anxiety. 

Israel wants to see an orderly, 
well-governed Jordan, friendly to 
herself. They have a common 
frontier—-along which there is 
usually a good deal of tension— 
and many mutual problems, 
political and economic. Moreover, 
the Israelis are anxious lest the 
Jordan Government make their 
understanding with Syria into a 
pact which might hold some danger 
to the security of Israel. 

Syria, lying to the north of the 
other two countries, is, of coufse, 
anxious that Jordan should stay 
independent. There have in the 
past been moves to unite Syria 
and Jordan under one crown, but 
the idea is by no means favoured 
by Syria. 

On the other hand, her rulers are 
equally anxious that Jordan should 
not fall under the influence of Iraq, 
which, is also a Hashimite State 
and sees advantages in strengthen¬ 
ing the bond between herself and 
Jordan. 

So far, Jordan has pursued a 
wise path, giving rise to no unrea¬ 
sonable suspicions that she wit! 
upset the balance of power'among 
her Middle Eastern neighbours and 
make affairs difficult for some of 
thern. 

While there is unrest and di.s- 
turbance throughout the' Middle 
East, particularly in Persia and 
Egypt, an extra responsibility lies 
on the administrators of Jordan. 

Eldorados of the 
Atomic Age 

Continued from page 1 

the laying of a pipeline from the 
Murray River. 

As in Saskatchewan, so at 
Radium Hill, a modern township 
is to be built. 

gouTH Africa is another uranium- 
providing Commonwealth 
country. Production is to begin 
there at the end of September and, 
ironically enough, the atomic ele¬ 
ment is to be produced from gold 
mines! By a secret process, 
uranium oxide will be extracted 
from a gold-mining residue called 
“tailings.” The method of doing 
so was discovered after . years of 
research., 

The plant which is to begin pro¬ 
duction next month is situated in 
the Rand, another famous name 
in the story of gold-seeking. ■ The 
uranium will be sold to the U.S. 
and Britain, who have financed the 
undertaking, and the quantities 
provided from this and other 
South African gold mines will 
probably place the Union among 
the leading uranium-producing 
countries of the world. 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT 
THE PICTURES 

Special cameras loaded • with 
infra-red film have been used in 
British cinemas to secretly photo¬ 
graph the expressions on children’s 
faces while they watch the pro¬ 
gramme. Together with the 
“stills” of; the films they were 
watching at the time, these photo¬ 
graphs are ■ being shown at the 
present Edinburgh Film Festival. 

The investigator, who has 
worked with ant experienced 
cameraman, is Miss Mary Field, 
pioneer of research into the study 
of children’s response to films. She 
chose her child stars from 
audiences in Barnstaple, Chippen¬ 
ham, Hull, Middlesbrough, Camden 
Town, and Dunfermline. 

Miss Field told the C N corre¬ 
spondent that the purpose of the 
investigation, carried out with the 
financial help of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, was mainly 
to help film producers in choosing 
films which gave the greatest 
pleasure to the child without hav¬ 
ing any undesirable effects. 

“The research,” said Miss Field, 
“will make it possible to study the 
impact of the film on the chiid 
viewer at any point in the 
programme.” 



For 50 years Whippet, the train 
in our picture, has linked the 
Snifolk villages of Haughley 
and Laxfield. Now the service 
has ended for economy reasons. 


OFF TO A LONELY 
ISLAND 

A new chaplain and two new 
schoolteachers are going to Tristan 
da Cunha in the South Atlantic. 
They have been appointed, by the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, which began its work in 
this lonely island in 1848. 

The new chaplain is the Revd. 
David Neaum, who has been 
Rector of Leigh, Stoke-on-Trent, 
since 1946. His wife and three 
children are going with him. 

The teachers are Mr. and Mrs. 
R. J. Harding of London. Mr. 
Harding, who is 27, visited Tristan 
when he w'as in the Royal Navy 
during the war. Recently he has 
been teaching in a Middlesex 
County Council children’s home. 
His wife was trained at the Univer¬ 
sity of Birmingharn Institute of 
Education. 

The school at Tristan da Cunha 
has about 55 children from five to 
15 years.' The S.P.G. hopes that 
eventually some of the more ad¬ 
vanced pupils may be brought tem¬ 
porarily off the island for further 
education. 


YOUNG BUILDERS 

British Girl Guides are helping 
to construct a convalescent home 
at Berck, near Le Touquet, France. 
German youth hostellers are help¬ 
ing to repair Blaencarron youth 
hostel, in Cardiganshire. 

An Italian invention does away 
with inner tubes in tyres. A special 
steel spring fitted inside gives the 
same amount, of bounce as an in¬ 
flated tyre but is, of course, punc¬ 
ture-proof. It has already given 
satisfactory results in road tests. 

A fragment of an early 13th- 
century statue which has been 
excavated from the foundations of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, York, has 
proved to be the missing part of a 
seven-foot figure of Christ' which 
has lain incomplete in York 
Museum for 120 years. 

MORE MARSHALL AID 

Marshall Scholarships to enable 
12 American students to study at 
any British university have been' 
founded in gratitude for U.S. 
economic help. They are named 
after General Marshall who in¬ 
augurated the European Recovery 
Programme. 

Hannelore Opper, aged 13, came 
to England from Germany just a 
year ago, unable to speak a word 
of our language. At Docking, 
Norfolk, she has won the school’s 
special award for English. 

In the first six months of this 
year, 110,964 houses were com¬ 
pleted, an increase of 18,818 on the 
first half of last year. 

Two pairs of black swans, a gift 
from 'Western Australia, have been 
sent to Mr. Churchill. They will 
replace swans killed by a fox. 

YOUNG GIANTS 

A thousand redwood trees trans¬ 
planted from California 25 years 
ago are now flourishing among 
tropical vegetation in Hawaii. The 
first to be felled, recently, was 88 
feet high. 

The Gandhi National Memorial 
Trust of India are appealing to 
people who received any letters 
from Mahatma Gandhi to submit 
them to the Trust at 5 Mansingh 
Road, New Delhi. Microfilms 
and photographs will immediately 
be taken of the letters and the 
originals returned to the owners. 


BIRD ON BUS 

Hearing squeaking on the upper 
deck of his bus, a conductor at 
Hawkinge, Kent, on his way to 
Cranbrook, went up and found a 
young sparrow. He put it in his 
pocket and- on his return to 
Hawkinge released it, whereupon 
it rejoined its mother. 

A breeding-ground of one of 
North America’s rarest birds, the 
whooping crane, has been dis¬ 
covered by two ornithologists at 
Great Slave Lake,' in northern 
Canada. 

The New Zealand church of St. 
Bride’s, in Waiuku, New Zealand, 
has given £50 towards the rebuild¬ 
ing of Fleet Street’s famous church. 
The Waiuku churchgoers remem¬ 
ber that when their wooden church 
was built some 90 years ago, the 
great St. Bride’s in London sent 
help to them. 

BUSY LIFEBOATS 

During May, June, and July 
Britain’s lifeboats were launched 
181 times and rescued 77 people. 
Only on one previous occasion, 
during the Battle of Britain, have 
our lifeboats been more activ-* 
during these months. 

The Fleetwood trawler Woolton 
recently returned from a 2500-mile 
trip to Iceland made in eleven 
days compared with the normal 
three weeks. Her 12,000-stone 
catch fetched £5004. 

A New York firm is selling a 
nylon necktie which they guaran-, 
tee not to fray or wrinkle, and also 
to be washable. The firm proinises 
to replace it if it wears out in the 
lifetime of the purchaser. 

A triangular piano to fit into 
corners is on show in New York. ■ 

REALISTIC 

A lifeboat was demonstrating to 
holiday-makers at Filey, York¬ 
shire, the rescue of a small sailing 
dinghy in distress. Then a squall 
suddenly sprang up and the mock 
rescue became a real one. 

On Sunday August 24 the 
seventh annual All Herts Model 
Aircraft Rally will be held at .the 
Handley Page Aerodrome, Radlett. 
Novel events will be a competition 
for tailless aircraft and another 
(open to spectators) for the launch¬ 
ing of balsa gliders by hand or 
catapult. 
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They're genuine CARBEL 
watches and, are fully 
guaranteed.' 

GIRL’S MODEL 

Beautifully made with hand¬ 
some design; 
best quality 
leather strap. 

Post and pkg. Ij- extra- 

BOY’S MODEL 

A sturdy model, round' shapi* 
with clear face dial, r 

leather strap. 

Post and pkg. Ij- extra. 
Both models have rustproof 
chromium cases and unbreak¬ 
able glass. 


RELIABLE 
TIMEKEEPERS 

Call at our shoMTOoms or send remittance by Kcgd. QUALITY WATCHES 
post or C.O.D. Only obtainable from Sole Selling Agents : 

C. R. HENRY (SALES) LTD. dept, c.n., 73 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1, 

, , ■ I — Showrooms.3rd Floor"—- ■ ■, , 
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The Children's Newst)aper, August 2J, I9S2 

200 GOOD USES FOR 
SEAWEED 


BENEFIT FOR THE 
OLD HORSE 



They found a new liomc 


iMeuibers of the Ambulance Brigade at Vejle, Jutland, recently- 
befriended five orphaned storks. They took the birds to their 
station and built a nest for them. Judging by our picture, 
the well-fed baby storks have no complaints to make about 
their foster-parents. 


At the Intt rnational Seaweed 
Symposium attended by nearly 200 
scientists in Edinburgh recently, 
some interesting results of seaweed 
research were made public! 

One of the most remarkable was 
the discovery by a young Swedish 
scientist that some common 
varieties of seaweed contained 
vitamin B12, which helps animal 
growth. Usually this vitarhin is 
found in liver and this is the first 
instance of its being found in a 
plant. 

Seaweed, it appears, now has 
200 industrial uses, and at Edin¬ 
burgh an attempt was made to cal¬ 
culate the amount available in the 
whole world. Seventeen countries 
collaborated in drawing up a map 
to show the principal areas of sea¬ 
weed with commercial value, and 
this has revealed that there "are at 
least 100 million tons of brown 
seaweed which could be used for 
industry. 


FRIGATE TO VISIT 
YORK 

John Jenks, skipper of the 
missionary ship Centurion, now 
visiting our north-eastern ports, is 
drawing up plans for his ship's 
visit to York in October. 

This will be no easy voyage, for 
the 80-ton frigate will have to 
negotiate several locks, and it will 
be a tight squeeze in some of them. 
In one lock there will be only nine 
inches' clearance. 

■ The Centurion is a half-scale 
modern copy of the original 
Centurion, which made the first 
missionary voyage in .1702 for 
the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. 


ACCENT ON YOUTH 

The Ford Foundation has made 
a grant of 2,900,000 dollars 
(£1,035,700) to aid refugees in 
Europe. The refugees number 11 
to 12 millions, and the grant is “to 
help to repair the intellectual and 
moral damage that has been in¬ 
flicted oh so many millions of 
frcedorh-loving people—so far as 
possible the emphasis should be on 
youth.” 


Two Manchester girls were in 
the habit of saving titbits for 
Majo!-, an old British Railways 
horse whose work brought him 
regularly past the office where they 
worked. Then Major developed a 
sore leg and both girls were dis¬ 
tressed to learn that he was likely 
to be destroyed. 

They discovered from the vet 
that Major could earn his keep on 
local farms in the country but that 
£70 was needed to purchase him. 
Nothing daunted, the girls set to 
work to try to earn the money. 

In addition to various' money¬ 
raising efforts, they interested the 
new City of Manchester Light 
Orchestra and Mona Francis, 
BBC singer; and as a result of a 
benefit concert the old horse will 
end his days peacefully in the 
country. 


WHERE THERE’S A 
WILL... 

A party of 18 senior girls at Sit- 
tingbourne West County Secondary 
School, Kent, have been on a ten- 
day holiday in the Bernese Ober- 
land of Switzerland at a cost of 
nearly £400. After a grant tor their 
trip had been refused by the Kent 
Education Committee, the girls de¬ 
cided to raise the money them¬ 
selves. 

They worked during their holi¬ 
days and spare-time doing anything 
from fruit-picking to baby-sitting. 
The girls finally reached their 
grand total by holding a scliool 
garden party., 


SIX BOYS ON TOUR IN 
A BUS 

Six boys of Denholme, near 
Bradford, Yorkshire, aged between 
1.4 and 19 are spending a fort¬ 
night’s holiday in Scotland in a 
single-decker bus which they 
bought for £50 and converted info 
a mobile caravan. It is now 
equipped with bunks, cupboard 
and table, pressure-cookers, and a 
gramophone. 

The boys raised the necessary 
money by selling waste-paper, 
scrap-iron, and an old motor-cycle. 


FISH FOR HEALTH 

Teaching the world to breed and 
eat more fish is one of the big jobs 
of the Food and Agricultural 
Organisation of the United Nations, 
which has its headquarters in 
Rome.. 

In Thailand (Siam), F.A.O. ex¬ 
perts are teaching fish farmers how 
to breed carp and so augment the 
diet of the people. Half a million 
fingerlings have been put into 
ponds, swamps, and rivers, and fish 
farmers have been taught how to 
make floating baskets for the fish 
to spawn in. 

In Chile, F.A.O. is campaigning 
to,persuade the people to cat more 
fish, especially hake, which is 
cheap and plentiful. In Santiago, 
a special fish week had 20 separate 
displays of fish in various parts of 
the city. 

F.A.O. estimates that the world 
should catch and eat 50 million 
tons of fish a year instead of the 
present 23 million tons if it wishes 
to keep healthy. 


WASPS THAT STAYED 
TO DINNER 

Bee-keepers in the northern 
districts of New Zealand say they 
will have less honey to sell because 
their hives have been robbed by 
wasps which arrived a few years 
ago as stowaways in cases of aero¬ 
plane parts. 

This loss of honey due to W'asps 
that raided the hives and stayed to 
dinner may amount to as much as 
15 lbs. for each hive. 

The bee-keepers have asked the 
New Zealand Government to help 
them by providing cheap sugar so 
that they may feed the bees whose 
stores have been robbed. 


GOODWILL LETTERS 

Ten thousand Hawaiian school¬ 
children recently sat down to write 
letters to an equal number of 
Japanese children. Intended as 
part of a campaign for greater 
international understanding, these 
goodwill letters were distributed 
in Japan by the Pacific Division of 
the World Brotherhood Organisa¬ 
tion. 


NORFOLK ISLAND 
IN THE NEWS 

New surfboats for loading and 
unloading cargo are being made at 
the small, harbouricss Norfolk 
Island, between New Zealand and 
Australia. 

Previously all cargo had to be 
handled by large rowing boats, but 
last month' a home-made pine 
wood surfboat .was used for the 
first time with great success. It 
carried seven tons of cargo, and 
now rhoro are to be made. 

Most of the 1000 inhabitants of 
the island are descendants of the 
194 men and women from lonely 
Pitcairn Island, where the Bounty 
mutineers founded a colony in 
1790. 

Because of its pleasant South- 
Sea climate and its rich vegetation, 
Norfolk Island is a popular resort; 
many tourists come by plane to the 
island every week. 


GUniES TO LONDON 

Guiues to conduct visitors in 
London and other towns will be 
very important during the Corona¬ 
tion year. The British Travel and 
Holidays Association has therefore 
arranged a course of 16 lectures in 
the autumn for London’s guides. 

They will have to pass a theory 
and a practical examination before 
being registered as approved 
guides. The register was started 
three years ago and contains 242 
names. The guides have worked 
mostly in London, but now many 
are going to other tourist areas. 


LITTLE STONEHENGE 

One of the most impressive, pre¬ 
historic monuments in Cornwall, 
Lanyon Quoit, about four miles 
N.W of Penzance, has been given 
to the National Trust by the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, Lieut.- 
Col. E. H. W. Bolitho. 

It consists of three upright 
stones, about five feet high, with 
a flatter stone resting on top, 17 
feet long and 8 feet wide, and it is 
believed to have been erected about 
1500 B.c. It looks like a crud-’ 
stone table. 



Carving the Wild W est 

All accident began Gene Hobak’s liobby of whittling scenes 
and figures from the Wild \^'^est -with his pocket-knife. Gene, 
a former coivboy from California, broke a band while ro’^ing 
a steer and took up carving to strengthen it. 


DAVID COPPERFIEID’S^ 
CIIEROI 

.Hosts of Dickens’ lovers will be 
concerned to hear that the twe 
bells of Blundeston Church, near 
Lowestoft, are. silent for the firsi 
time since they were Kung nearly 
three centuries ago. The massive 
oak beams holding the bells have 
become worm-eaten and must be 
replaced. 

Blundeston is the Blunderstonc 
of David Copperfield, and Dickens 
imagined David coming into this 
church with his mother and sitting 
so still in a high-backed pew, 
afraid to' look at the parson lest he 
be thought rude, afraid to look at 
a boy in the aisle who pulled faces 
at him, and afraid to look through 
the doorway because he might be 
tempted to shout if a sheep were 
standing there. 

Then David’s eyes would light 
on the tall pulpit and he would 
think what a good place it would 
be to play in, what a castle il 
would make, with another boy 
coming up the stairs to attack and 
having the tasselled velvet cushion 
thrown down on his head. 

The bells David Copperfield 
heard were hung in 1661 and 1675. 
Every effort is being made to give 
them a new frame in time for them 
to be .'•ung af next year's Corona¬ 
tion. 



AND EVEN DAD 
WONT BE ABLE TO RESIST THEM 





J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 
(Dept. C), Enfield, Middlesex 
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ERIC CILLETT writes aLout two new films 


THRILLS OF FLYING 
FASTER THAN SOUND 


'J'he Sound Barrier is in many 

ways the’most remarkable film 
about flying ever made. 

The story and screenplay are by 
the famous playwright Terence 
Rattigan, and the picture has been 
produced and directed by David 
Lean, one of the ablest men in the 
industry. The subject is fascinat¬ 
ing and very topical. The plot 
hangs together well. The dialogue 
is almost invariably natural and 
convincing. 

John Ridgefield (Sir Ralph 
Richardson) is the head of a big 
aircraft works. His daughter, 
Susan (Ann Todd), marries an 
R.’A.F. officer,' Tony Garthwaite 
(Nigel Patrick), who has a brilliant 
record. When the war is over 
he comes to Ridgefield as his chief 
test pilot. At the time, no one 
knows what may happen to an 
aeroplane which flies faster than 
sound, or, as the aircraft designers 
say, “hits theSound barrier.” . 

There are some tremendous 
sequences showing jet planes in 
flight—the most thrilling flying 
episodes I have ever seen on the 
screen. Another sequence, haunt¬ 
ing in its reality, depicts a novice's 
disastrous first solo flight. 

The film makes it clear that 
Ridgefield’s mind is dominated’ 
by the idea of progress in the 
air. He wants' to ensure that 
Ridgefield planes are the finest and 
fastest that can be made, and he 
realises' that men and- machines 
may, and probably; will, be lost in 
the process. 

Sir Ralph Richardson gives a 


Charley’s Aunt 



Above and below—Ray Bolger 
in the musical film version of 
Charley’s Aunt 



faithful portrait of, Ridgefield, 
brusque, determined, with his one- 
track mind. Ann Todd is equally 
good as his daughter Susan, who 
has learned by bitter experience 
the price that must be paid by the 
brave men who carry out danger¬ 
ous experiments for the aircraft 
designers.. 

Nigel Patrick gives his best film 
performance as the pilot who is as 
determined to experiment as his 
father-in-law is. Garthwaite has 
every qualification that a test pilot 
• must have—except one. He is 
brave, enterprising, and daring, but 
lacks brain-power. 

In the, end, this shortcoming is 
the cause of his undoing,' but 
he has made the way clear for 
another pilot (John Justin) to solve 
Ridgefield’s problem. 

It is a .-pleasure to see a serious 
film'so sensible and-sincefe and 
at the same time so lively and 
exciting. 

bursts into song 

■\YheRe's Charley? is a Techni¬ 
color musical based on the 
famous stage farce, Charley’s 
Aunt. It was made in England by 
the American firm of Warner 
Bros. 

The part of Charley, the under¬ 
graduate who impersonates his 
own aunt at Oxford, is taken by 
the bustling, knockabout American 
comedian, Ray Bolger, whose 
methods are sometimes reminiscent 
of Danny Kaye’s, and sometimes 
of Arthur Askey’s. I felt that 
Danny Kaye would have been very- 
happy in the part. 

Bolger works very hard. He is 
resolved to be funny at all costs. 




Nigel Patrick (above) is a test 
pilot in The Sound Barrier. 
On the left is Joseph Tomelty 
as Will Sparks, the designer. 

and he seems to have succeeded 
on Broadway, where the stage 
musical ran for over 1000 per¬ 
formances. 

Three other stars of the New 
York company, Allyn McLerie, 
Robert Shackleton, and Horace 
Cooper repeat their roles in th’e 
film. This produces an odd effect, 
as much of the film was photo¬ 
graphed in Oxford, and the con¬ 
trast between the players and the 
setting gives an impression of un¬ 
reality. ' ■ 

If you like slapstick stuff, with 
some easy laughs, you will. find 
them here. But I believe the studio 
has missed a fine opportunity. 

Margaretta Scott and Henry 
Hewitt, are admirable in small 
parts; but look slightly be¬ 
wildered most of the time, and I 
cannot say that I blame them. 


TREASURE FOUND ON 
A CANADIAN ISLET 

■ what may be pirate treasure has 
been unear|hed by a well-known 
historian and ’ explorer, Edward 
Rowe Snow, at Isle Haute in the 
Bay of Fundy. 

By the help of a metal-detector, 
Mr. Snow was able to locale eight 
Spanish and Portuguese coins, 
which were in a pit four feet long, 
two feet wide, and three feet deep. 

Two of the coins are as yet un¬ 
identified. Of the others five are 
silver, and:the eighth is gold anJ 
bears the; inscription associated 
with the Roman Emperor Con¬ 
stantine, In hoc signo yinces. 
The cross of the Holy Roman 
Empire is stamped on each coin. 

The coins were found close to 
the hands of a human skeleton. 


AITOMATIC LIGHTHOUSE 

: After many hardships and in 
face of great difficulties, engineers 
have at last constructed a light¬ 
house in the Gulf of Cutch, <10 
miles fromi the coast of Bombay. 

Heavy seas were a constant 
menace ; when the lighthouse was 
half-finished huge w-aves washed 
all the work away. But the 
material was salvaged and a new 
start made; ' . 

The notable'feature of the light¬ 
house is that it is unattended; the; 
lantern is electronically switched 
on and off according to the amount 
of light outside. 

; Have You Ordered Your CN?\ 

; Ask your newsagent to reserve a : 

: copy for -you each week, and so ; 

I avoid disappointment. j 


The Children's Newspaper, August 23, 1752 

Saluting the Memory 
of Arnold Toynbee 

At Toynbee Hall, in London’s East End, special tribute, is 
being paid this week to the man in whose memory this 
“ popular university ” was founded. Arnold Toynbee was born 
in London on August 23, just a hundred years ago, but though' 
his life was tragically short the good that he did lives after him 
in devoted service which he inspired. 


Arnold Toynbee inherited from 
his father, a distinguished ear sur¬ 
geon, both his interest in social 
welfare and his love of literature. 
Yet his first great yearning was to 
become a soldier, and at 14 he 
entered a military preparatory 
school. 

As his reading broadened, how¬ 
ever, he abandoned this idea. 
Studying at home and in King’s 
College, London, he felt a growing 
urge for knowledge, though still 
uncertain of his true aims in life. 

At 17 he went alone into quiet 
Dorset, and it was there that he 
made up his mind. To a friend he 
confided his intention to devote his 
life to the pursuit of truth; to 
studying history, political economy, 
and philosophy, . 

LIFE AT OXFORD 

At 23 Arnold Toynbee went to 
Balliol, and there his unusual 
strength of character was quigkly 
recognised by Professor Joweft and 
his tutors. Ill-health constantly in¬ 
terrupted his work, but he began 
to exert a notable influence upon 
other undergraduates. 

They, too, felt that mere belief 
in social welfare was not enough, 
that ideals should be practised, 
and g’roups of them did fine social 
work in the Oxford district. When 
the great Ruskin, then Professor of 
Fine Arts, wanted to illustrate “the 
dignity of bodily toil,” he 
organised students in repairing 
village roads. Toynbee was among 
them, working so keenly that he 
was soon made “foreman”! 

During one vacation, Arnold 
Toynbee took simple rooms in 


Whitechapel, offering his services 
to Canon Barnett, a local rector. 
This gave him inspiration for later 
ideas, and it was through giving 
lectures to working men that he 
first realised his talent for public 
speaking. 

Taking his degree at 26, he was 
promptly appointed tutor to 
students for the Indian Civil 
Service. . 

Now happily married, he was 
untiring. Apart from lecturing, he 
became- a poor law guatdian, 
worked for the Church, and was 
the guiding spirit of university 
groups studying industrial life. 

BIG AUDIENCES 

He was widely sought ,as a 
speaker. In' Bradford, Newcastle, 
and other industrial cities large 
audiences flocked to hear this 
young economist who had a vision 
of a : nobler civic life. His 
eloquence was frank and heart¬ 
warming ; his appearance striking 
and noble. 

In his travels Toynbee inquired 
eagerly into living conditions, and 
people opened their hearts, to him 
readily. He ■ urged, reforms, 
criticised abuses; but his constant 
aim was co-operation, not strife. 
That Iwas why folk of all classes 
were drawn to him. 

Unceasing toil had obviously 
overtaxed Toynbee’s strength, but 
his death in 1883, at the early age 
of 31, came as a shock to multi¬ 
tudes of working people. 

But he has a truly worthy 
memorial in Toynbee Hall, which 
was established soon after he had 
1 passed on. 


PIAMES FOR THE SPOTTER’S IVOTEROOK 





The^ electronic (or avionic) 
equipment IS .“locked” onto the 
target, then tracks it, closes range, 
and finally opens fire automatic¬ 
ally. . The crew may never see the 
bomber their plane shoots down, 
but will guess what happened 
when the hostile “blip” .vanishes 
from their radar screen. 


r.re 

On this new Lockheed night and 
all-weather interceptor—a de¬ 
scendant of the famous Shooting 
Star—cannon and machine-guns 
have been completely dispensed 
with, and the Starfire is armed with 
24 rockets fired from a ring of 
tubes around the nose. 


■Weighing more than 20,000 lbs., 
the Starfire is one of the heaviest 
of jet fighters. It carries a pilot 
and radar operator who bring the 
plane close to its target and then 
switch on automatic-flight devices. 


Fitted with a 6250-lb. thrust 
J-48 turbojet—the Rolls Royce 
Tay built under license—the Star¬ 
fire has a top speed of more than 
630 m.p.h. Span; 37 feet 6 inches ; 
length: 41 feet 5 inches. 
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Tfifc Children's Newspaper, August 23. 1952 





LIGHT REFRESHMENT ON A SUMMER’S DA Y 


Prince tlie cheetah likes it from a jug 


An elephant takes a long draught 


A nice salad for Bill the ostrich 


Take it from here, Mr. Toucan 


Scotty the sulphur-crested cockatoo scorns 


a spoon 


Kino the reindeer gets right down to if 


A good pull-up for a humming-bird 


Zoo 


Happy tlic giraffe likes 


a good spread 


High tea for 


Two hippos ready for a tasty handf-.d of hay 


Brazilian Macaws like nuts from Brazil 

nc photograph o! the hippos u:as lalrcn at iriupsando; all the rest at the loaion 


Joscpldne the sea lion 
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The Editor's Tahhe 


John Carpenter Ho use 
WTiitefriars • London. E.C.4 

AUGUST 23 . . . ..... . 1952 

CHUGGING 

ALONG 

TTield-Marshal Lord Mont- 

"*■ GOMERY has offered some 
wise and invigorating words to 
Britain’s young men. 

“ Be bold,” he says, “ be am¬ 
bitious. Get a, fire in your 
bellies. Do not be content just 
to chug along. Go out into the 
world and make your oppor¬ 
tunity rather than stay in the 
rut at home. In fact, be adven¬ 
turous and seek happiness 
through achievement.” 

This great soldier sees a risk 
that in our efficiently organised 
industrial system the old spirit 
of daring enterprise may be 
smothered by ease and 
security. So to youth his call 
is, “ Don’t chug along! ” 

Safety First is an excellent, 
guiding principle for road con¬ 
duct, but, in Lord Mont¬ 
gomery’s opinion, hardly a 
good one for the ambitious 
boy. If his aim be a safe, 
steady job then he \vill prob¬ 
ably get one and remain in it; 
but if he has the quality of 
leadership he will step from 
the ranks of those who just 
“ chug along.” 

Fortunately, life requires 
good followers as well as good 
leaders ; the Field Marshal’s 
“chuggers” are as necessary 
as the dashing leaders. The 
spirit he wishes to foster is the 
questing one which prevents a 
man always being content to 
just “ chug along.” 


WELL DONE, THE 
BLUECOATS! 

T'wenty-one boys of Christ’s 
Hospital, the, Bluecoat 
School, have been ' giving -per¬ 
formances of TwHfth Night in 
village halls in Kent and Sussex. 
It has been their own venture. 
They saved up the money for the 
tour; made all their scenery and 
costumes, and rehearsed all 'last 
■term. 

Calling themselves the Eliza- 
•bethanH Players, they had a truck 
to carry their “props” while 
they followed on bicycles, camp¬ 
ing out at nights. After the day’s 
cycle ride of some 15 miles, and 
helping to put up the scenery, 
;the Duke must have been quite 
relieved to sit down at last and 
begin with: “If music be the 
■food of love, play on ... ” 

The Elizabethan Players de¬ 
serve the highest praise. They 
have doubtless enjoyed a grand 
adventure on the ' road ; they 
have certainly given pleasure to 
audiences who do not have 
many opportunities of seeing 
Shakespeare well acted. 


Graimie’s day 

An energetic party of grannies 
from the New York Club 
of the National Federation of 
the Grandmothers’ Clubs of 
America has been touring this 
country and 'Western Europe , to 
inspire -other :grannies to form 
similar clubs. Their eventual aim 
is an international organisation 
which would promote a free ex¬ 
change of ideas.' 

Federated in 1938, the 
American clubs do their utmost 
to see that no granny in their 
district is left lonely and un-. 
cared for in her old age. 

As a recognition of the splendid 
work the Grandmother does for 
mankind a Grandmother’s Day 
is being inaugurated in the 
United States for the first 
Sunday in October. 

Australia's tribute 


Kind-hearted Canada 

/''enerous Canada has made-a 
special effort to help needy, 
children in other parts of the 
world. 

By its recent gift of 500,000 
Canadian dollars to the United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) the 
Canadian Government has 
brought its total contribution 
over the past five and a half 
years to .8,000,000 dollars. In 
addition to this Government 
contribution, private collections 
in Canada have raised 1,500;000 
dollars. 

Taken together, these totals 
represent 60 cents (roughly 
7s. 6d.) for every inhabitant of 
the Dominion, and the money 
has been used mainly for supply¬ 
ing dried milk, cod liver oil, and 
other food to needy countries. 
They have also bought vital 
medical supplies. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
’WANTS TO 
KNOW 

tf fish and chips 
are often in the 


A dog psychologist has set up in 
^business.- Must be a bit of a wag. 

Lettuces-, says a gardener, should 
be tender and have good hearts. 
So should gardeners. ' 


BILLY .BEETLE 




EMBRACING ALL 
CREEDS 

“'T’ruth is a jewel which has 
many facets,” a Salvation 
Army leader once tactfully said 
when addressing people of other 
faiths than' Christianity. 

Another great international 
■organisation of good works, 
Unesco, finds that it must have 
the same tolerant regard for 
different religions. It respects all 
creeds and beliefs, the Director 
General said recently, and there¬ 
fore “is not qualified to profess 
any one of them in particular.” 

Nor is the purpose of , Unesco 
to turn citizens from their 
national loyalties. On the con¬ 
trary it is trying, in the-Director 
General’s words, “to train 
citizens . . . who will be faith¬ 
ful to their duty to ’their own 
country and who, for that very 
reason, will also be loyal to the 
international obligations which 
their country has assumed.”. 


This 15-foot bronze statue of 
King George V is getting a 
final polish at a foundry in 
Lambeth, London, before 
being sent to Canberra, where 
it will stand outside Australia’s 
Parliament Buildings. 


A girl of 16 can jump 5 feet 4 
inches. But has not readhed the 
height of her ambition. 

Some children have a story-book 
quality. Others just won’t'shut up. 

The real boy is a positive perr 
sonality, Sisters usually think him 
- a positive nuisance.- , j . 

More and more people are-tak¬ 
ing an interest in the kitchen., Like 
to know what is cooking.' 


L 


Thirty Years Ago 

ORD Northcliffe has passed 
away after forty years of 
the hardest work a man ever 
did ... A great light has gone 
out in Fleet Street. Never again 
will his fwt tread this street he 
loved so well. Never again will 
he stand, with the.delight of a 
child, and watch the newsboys 
running 'with _ arnifuls of' his 
papers. There are millions of 
people who ’never agreed with 
him,’ but there never was a man 
Who sowed ideas on ■ the world's 
highway as he did. If he be a 
nation’s benefactor who 'made 
two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before, what is he who. 
makes two thoughts come where 
hone came before? He made 
journalism bright and fine. 

From the Children’s Newspaper, 
.•iugust 26, 1922 


■ Cross-purposes 

^HAT it is impossible to please 
everybody all the time 
seems to have been proved again 
in the State of Washington. 

Wheat farmers have been try¬ 
ing to bring rain by spraying 
■silver iodide in the air. Mean¬ 
time, cherry - growers have 
been shooting cloud-dispersing 
chemicals into the air to prevent 
rain from spoiling their harvest. 

No doubt the organisers of 
outdoor events just looked on 
and hoped for the best, as they 
have always done. 

Quite clear 

^HE director of a Columbia 
■ picture called Jack McCall, 
Desperado patiently gave in¬ 
structions to a 16-year-old Red 
Indian: “You croucluim in tree. 
When Montgomery ride by you 
lettum out heap big yell and 
jumpum on back.” 

With equal patience the young 
' Indian listened before replying: 
“Let me get this straight, Mr. 
Salkow. I conceal myself in the 
tree, keep absolutely silent, and 
then when Montgomery shows 
up I yell blue murder and hurl 
myself on his back. Right?” 

And then the director himself 
became a trifle red! 


The ChHdren’s Newspaper, 'Atrgust 23, 1952 

TfflNGS SAID 

/Desponsibiuty for child wel- 
fare must rest primarily on 
parents and teachers. There is 
a limit to what the State can do. 

Sir Hugh Lueas-Tootir \ 

■pEOPLE should realise that , 
foreign policy and The rela¬ 
tions of this -country with 'the , 
outside wofld are as much -a , 
matter *af ibread-and-butter. , 
politics ras wages and shours, 
nationalisation, and -social 
securiiy. Mr. Alan Buthek'df 
S; Catherine’s Society, Oxford 

you must remember that there 
is-no isolated independence 
in the modern world, but that 
■ true freedom lies -in inter¬ 
dependence of equals. 

High Commissioner for India 
in East Africa, to Nigerians ■ 

'T'hose who go on year after 
'*■ year doing the same things 
get stale and into a rut, and are 
irritable and tired. All of us 
need a holiday. 

Archbishop of York 

pHE Mississippi Valley could 
be made to yield enough 
food for 500 million people. 

Dr. D. L. Stamp of London University^ 
to the American Geographical Society 


IN THE COUNTRY 


'C'ew country-lovers can pass 
over an old stone bridge on 
the moors without lingering for 
a time to rest elbows on the 
mossy parapet. There is a 
strange magic about an infant 
stream gliding and meandering 
through the reeds and grasses. 

Countless generations of 
country-folk have lingered here 
to gaze upon the sun-flecked 
ripples that frolic over the brown 
■ pebbles, and, “Like happy 
travellers chatter as they go.” 

For he who has time to “stand 
and stare,” the stream is ever 
attractive ; and little wonder, for 
all the glory of the summer skies 
is reflected in its waters for the 
benefit of the wayfarer loitering 
on the old grey bridge. 


Face of nature 

Flowers have an expression of 
countenance gs much as men or 
animals. Some seem to smile ; 
some have a sad expression; 
some are pensive and diffident; 
others again are plain, honest, 
and upright, like the broad-faced 
sunflower and the hollyhock. 

Henry Ward Beecher 


JUST AN IDEA 
As John Stuart Mill wrote: 
He who knows only his side of 
the case knows little of that. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Victoria College, Jersey, /which 
, . recentlv-celebrated its centenary 
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Another Nature article by THE HUT MAN concerning 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

(5) Fly, Bee, or Wasp ? 


^MONG the smaller creatures of 
the countryside are there any 
names more familiar than those of 
fly, bee, and wasp? Yet in this 
series we are discovering that mis¬ 
takes in identity are most fre- 
' quently made among the creatures 
we thought we knew best. 

The little shining black insect 
which lands on the gate-post 
beside which we are resting may 
look like a fly, but it may be a 
wasp; the glittering black-and- 
gold insect that alights on the 
flower-petal is 
clad like a 
wasp, but it 
may be a fly. 
How can we be 
sure which is 
which among 



House T)y 


the many flies, bees, and wasps we 
see during the bright, warm days of 
August? 

With the flies it is easy. They 
belong to a group, or Order, of 
insects which scientists call 
Diptera, a name that means “two 
wings.” If an insect is one of the 
true flies, it must have only one 
pair of wings. 

It was not always so. Millions 
of years ago flies had two pairs 
of wings, but through the ages the 
hind pair changed to what now 
look like two tiny knob-headed 
pins protruding from the body just 
behind the fore-wings. 

These little pin-like things are 
called “halteres,” and we can see 
them plainly, without the. aid of a, 
magnifying ■ glass, in larger flies 
such as the Daddy-long-legs or 
crane-fly. Though now useless as* 
wings, these halteres are essential 
in flight, for they act as balancers, 
without which the insect could not 
maintain a “level keel ” in the air. 

J^EES and wasps have two pairs of 
wings, but wings of a very 
special and wonderful type. First, 
they are harrow, enabling both 
pairs to be folded away, overlap¬ 
ping each other, which is useful to 
insects that spend so much of their 
time in the narrow passages of 
nursery tunnels, and pass and re¬ 
pass hundreds of companions in 
their communal city. 

The insects, however, have found 
that for the best flight one pair of 
broad wings is more useful than 


two pairs of narrow wings, and for 
this reason the bees and wasps 
have a joining device that is per¬ 
fect in its neatness and strength. 

If we examine the wings of these 
insects through a magnifier we see 
that on the rear edge of the fore¬ 
wings there is a strong bar forming 
part of the framework., while on 
the front edge of the hind-wings 
there is a row of tiny hooks. 
When a wasp or bee takes to flight 
these rows of hooks grasp the bars 
on the fore-wings, locking the two 
pairs together as neatly and 
securely as if by a zip-fastener. 

By this wonderful . device the 
wasps and bees are therefore able 
to fly with what is equal to one 
pair of broad wings; but, on 
alighting and releasing the fasten¬ 
ing, they have two pairs of narrow 
wings which fold away out of 
danger from passage walls or 
jostling companions. 

Because of this device the bees 
Snd wasps, with numerous other 

insects, including the ants, have 

been classed together in the group 
called Hymenoptera, a name which 
means “joined v/ings.” 

But what is the difference be¬ 
tween a bee and a wasp when 
both have hook-joined wings? 

This is a more 

difficult question 
to answer clearly, 
for some bees 
look like wasps, 
and some wasps 

look very much 

like bees. 

Perhaps t h e 
easiest way is to 
go, not by ap- 
by the way these 
insects live. Bees, we know, -collect 
nectar and pollen from flowers, 
and make honey, and from this 
honey they form the wax from 
which their cells and combs are 
built. 

Wasps do not make honey, their 
grubs being fed on an insect diet, 
especially flies. Thus, by killing 
large numbers of flies, the wasps 
carry out a very valuable work 
indeed. 

Being unable to manufacture 
wax, the cities of the common 
ground and tree wasps are beauti- 

Conlinueil al foot of next colamn 



Bumble Bee 
,bearance, but 


7 



Fun at sea— 
and hard work 

Most of us go to the sea for 
fun and holiday thrills, as the 
three young people on the 
left; but to others the sea . 
means a livelihood and much 
hard work. The three intre¬ 
pid water-skiers performing a 
difficult balancing act are 
Anita Richardson, supported 
by Larry Mclver and Bernard 
CoUiere as they skim along • • 
Lake Ecloise in Cypress Gar¬ 
dens, Florida. In contrast, the 
picture below shows George 
Smalley and Robin Messruther 
at Scarborough, in Yorkshire, 
attending to their nets iii the 
South Bay. Their boat is one 
of two still carrying on salmon 
bshing in the area. 


TELEPHONE MOESE AND MAILBAG FAIRY 


GERMANY LENDS A 
HAND 

By joining the Gift Coupon Plan 
of Unesco, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment of Western Germany will 
henceforth combine with the 
United Kingdom, United States, 
France, and Canada in helping 
schools, universities, and similar 
institutions in backward countries. 

Under this plan, voluntary 
organisations in . the doner 
countries purchase Gift Coupons, 
a form of international cheque 
which can be spent anywhere in 
the world. 

In Western Germany, those 
organisations which intend to take 
part will be issued with Unesco 
Gift Stamps in denominations of 
20 pfennigs. The proceeds will be 
used to help schools and youth 
groups overseas which are specially 
interested in international affairs. 


fully fashioned from paper—a 
specially strong and lovely paper 
made from wood-fibre which the 
wasps scrape from fence post and 
tree stump. 

^tlE next time we wonder whether 
the insect we are watching is 
a bee or a wasp or a fly, let us not 
go by general appearance, but by 
the number and form of the 
glorious, shimmering wings. Insect 
wings, though tiny, are among the 
most marvellous and beautiful 
things in Nature— , 

The hand that built the palace of 
the sky . - 

Formed the light wings that 
decorate a fly. 


This story of a mouse that was 
electrocuted through building its 
nest in a telephone comes from 
Gaydon in Warwickshire. A Post 
Office engineer, coming to repair a 
telephone that had been reported 
out of order, found, in the base of 
the instrument a soft nest made of 
tissue paper and chewed string. 

The mouse had taken a long 
time to build the nest—undisturbed 
by phone conversations! But. 
alas, the little home-maker must 
have come into contact v/ith the 
ringing current of an incoming call, 
for it was found dead in its nest. 

A new instrument was installed, 
and the engineer took away the 
old one with its mouse and nest, to 
prove to his superiors that his story 


was not “phoney.” A photograph 
of it has been added to Post Office 
archives. 

Another curious Post Office 
story comes from Stornoway, in 
the Isle of Lewis, where the staff 
were puzzled—and some a little 
scared—on hearing mysterious 
elfin music. 

One or two people remembered 
the traditional method of dealing 
with fairies—leaving a bowl of 
milk for them and vacating the 
house—but others, more practical- 
minded, searched for the source of 
the music and found it came from 
a mail-bag. 

Someone had sent a portable 
wireless-set by post, and a shake 
had switched it on! , , 
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BOO-BOO 

ISeruvi^ciLS both, 

' £eCoC cxrvcZscffnceZ 
' . drzun. ^ tHe \ boo - 
boo of tfie fMecu 
Hebredes IsCamjds, 

Souihy POCC^LC, is CL 

JwUowed log with, 
acten.-foot-tong , 
slit and coerved 
heotd. on, its front. 
The facce nepresents 
cx. cJiief wHx> ticLS 
beaome, a, gocL. 



PRELUDE TO WOLFE'S VICTORY 

When, ouefleet uncter- 
AxjLrruirod, Souznders was 
besiegertgr Quebec Cn, 
•Judy T75g, it. was attacked, 
by too fire-j'bifts. The 
British, pickj^ boats, 
hocuever, q^cicMy toweci, 
the French, rod ts dear' 
ofthefljeet. 


HE FOUNDED A CITY 


■Scientist coldskiUeciacterdrusirafoi 
Sir Thomas Stamford Jiaffles 
persuaded the East Tndteo Compi _ 
to cccgjuire the CslartoLof Singcyopre 
owing to its cornmasicOrtgpasitlorv 
on the JMcilctoca Strait. Be tioistaoL 
the Union. JaucM there on. 
Fedrtaxry 29 , 161 ^. 



by Ridgway 



The most powerful 0 / the mart- take 
apes', this six-foot-tail, creature 
inhotbits the forest region, of 
Eqaaiorccd. Africce . Its gereral 
colour is blacti.. ' ’ 
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Sporting Flashbacks 



?CRICKETPADS 

'^COWMONPLKSE tti&fcV.SuT VIHCM 

‘LONCBOB'ROBiNSON.op 

■OLD H\MBLED(1N auS.RRST WORE LES- 

auMJK OF Kis mu mmm-THiNmoi^N 

SET AT AN ANdLE - HE ViAS DERIDED 
UNTIL HE ABANDONED THEM. 

I^OSINSON: a FAmEU, biea at ash, UEM FAmHAM.SUi^Si'.IN 1822. 



When Sir Cionald Bradman 

MADE A RECORD TEST 
MATCH SCORE OF 334 
AT LEEDS IN 1930^ 

A 14-YEAR-OLb 
BOY NAMED 

LEN HUTTON 

V/ASAMONCiTHE 
SPECTATORS... 

BSHT YEARS LATEH, 
iEN SET UP A NEW 
REeCRb OF 
AMO SRAbMAN HMS 
THE FIRST To 
Shake HisHANb. 
— Kennin^ton Oval, 
Am|.23,I935. 


SYMSOLlSINSTHe END OP 
LIFE'S INNINSS ... CARVm ON 
THE TOMBSTONE. ATNISHSATE, OF 

WIlilAM LILLYWHITE { 8 uSS£K) 
—bifid Au|. 2 l,l 854 - 



REVEALING HISTORY WITH A SPADE 


EXPLORLW miR 
THE MOraTAMS 

The-well-known Belgian cave- 
cxplorcr, Professor Max Cosyns, 
has returned to a vast cave in the 
Pyrenees which he and his party 
investigated last year, when their 
vertical descent of 1510 feet broke 
a world record in cave exploration. 

From this cavern, which is big 
enough to hold two cathedrals, 
flows an underground river which, 
the explorers believe, emerges on 
the Spanish side of the mountains. 

Tracking this underground river 
has been the task of Professor 
Cosyns and his party this summer, 
and they have sought to test their 
theory by putting coloured matter 
in the water and placing observers 
at the place on the Spanish side 
where they think its outfall may 
be. . 

To descend into the great cavern 
they have been using an electric 
winch, by means of which a man 
can be lowered to the bottom in 
less than half an hour. In these 
regions of eternal darkness they 
have discovered strange, colourless 
^ creatures with no organs of sight. 


MUCH-TRAVELLED 

MODELS 

A 20-inch-long model of a rail¬ 
way, engine is to be flown from 
Britain across the, world lo Western 
Australia. 

The model is being built by Mr. 
Harry Clarkson, of York, for an 
English firm which has received an 
order for locomotives from the 
Western Australian Government 
Railways, and wishes to show its 
customers beforehand precisely 
what they arc buying. 

Similarly a model was sent to an- 
important railway company in 
Brazil. Recently, too, the model 
of a gas turbine locomotive went 
lo Cape Town where it was ex¬ 
hibited. Now it is back in the 
York workshop for repair before 
going to Paddington. 


Patiently to watch history com¬ 
ing to life again- beneath his spade 
is the well-earned reward of the 
trained archaeologist. Thus at 
CaerJeon, near Newport, history 
was recently “read” by expert 
diggers exploring a large garden 
over what was a Roman fortress. 

Caerleon today is a rather 
placid-looking little place, but as 
its Welsh name indicates, it was the 
castra (fortress) of the Legion. The 
Romans knew it as Isca, from the 
River Usk. The proud Second 
Augustan Legion, which had taken 
part in the invasion of Britain in 
A.D. 43, came to Isca in a.d. 75 and 
started to build a fort from which 
Rome could rule South Wales. 


WHEN THE 

The people of Bathurst, New 
South Wales, retently woke in the 
middle of the night to find flood 
water sweeping through the town. 
Over 150 of them abandoned their 
homes; others had to escape to the 
rooftops and there spend the rest 
of the night in the pouring rain 
while the water swirled into their 
homes, 

In the morning the townsfolk 


They began by digging a deep 
ditch and giving it a palisaded clay 
bank, but by a.d. 110 the Romans 
had built a turreted stone wall 
which enclosed strong stone bar¬ 
racks, stores, and other buildings, 
while outside the walls grew up a 
town and a vast amphitheatre 
which is still a striking sight. ■ 
When the Romans departed the 
town and fort fell into decay. But 
as late as 1190 enough of it was 
standing for Gerald of Bafry 
(Giraldus Cambrensis) to describe 
it as “an ancient and authentic 
city, excellently and well built in 
olden times by the Romans. Many 
vestiges of its former splendour 
may yet be seen, mighty and huge 


RAINS CAME 

were faced with the grim sight of 
a 40-milc-long flood lake, which 
fortunately quickly subsided. Over 
ten inches of rain had fallen in 
two days,' causing the Macquarie 
and Fish Rivers to overflow. 

On the outskirts of Sydney the 
Nepean and Hawkesbury Rivers 
burst their banks and submerged 
thousands of acres of rich dairying 
land. 


palaces with gilded roofs in imita¬ 
tion of Roman magnificence . . . 
wonderful bathrooms, the remains 
of temples and theatres, all en¬ 
closed within fine walls which are 
yet partly standing ...” 

The ruins that Gerald saw disap¬ 
peared, but their foundations lay 
under the soil to tell future gener¬ 
ations more of the story of ancient 
Caerleon. 

The Roman amphitheatre, the 
finest in Britain, was not excavated 
until 1926, when the task of remov¬ 
ing 20,000 tons of accumulated 
soil from it began. 

It was an o.val-shaped open-air 
circus or theatre, 184 feet long and 
136) feet wide, with' a buttressed 
wall retaining a high bank on 
which 6000 spectators—Romans 
and Britons—could sit to watch 
gladiatorial combats, fights with 
wild beasts and, doubtless, clowns 
and other less gruesome entertain¬ 
ments. We can still see two of the 
rooms where men and animals 
waited their turn to perform. 

It is a fascinating thought that 
many other secrets of the past in 
various parts of our land still await 
the archaeologist’s spade. 


The Chtidren's Newrpoper, August 23, 19S2 - 

DONKEYS ON 
THE RUN 

Donkey racing has become a 
popular sport iri parts of Sussex. 

Last month 4000 people gathere(S 
"in the Dripping Pan at Lewes, be¬ 
side the ruined walls of the 11th- 
century Priory, and paid more than 
£300 to watch the town’s first 
donkeyTace meeting. The profits 
are being spent on a Sports Centre. 

Now Donkey Clubs are being 
formed in various Sussex villages. 
Cuckfield Donkey Racing Club 
recently organised a “Mokes 
Oaks ” run for the Cuckfield Cup 
and the Flowering Bowl Plate, 
worth £40. 

A feature of this event was that 
admission was free to children and 
old age pensioners, though other 
onlookers wishing to sit in the en¬ 
closure paid five shillings. 

More donkey races will be held 
in Chailey, near Lewes, on Septem¬ 
ber 13, when the newly-formed 
Donkey Club are planning to run 
a Donkey Grand National Steeple¬ 
chase with five fences, none more 
than a foot high. Some of the 
profits from these meetings will be 
■given to the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Lovers of the donkey believe 
that this new, sport, . properly 
organised and controlled by 
farmers and others who understand 
animals, will prevent these. 
creatures from dwindling towards 
extinction. Just as the popularity 
of riding has helped to save the 
horse, so donkey-racing may mean 
a new lease,of life for these lovable 
animals. 


84 DAYS TO SYDNEY 

A hundred years ago this rnonth 
the first mail steamship arrived al 
Sydney. Carrying 14 bags of mail; 
from England, it had covered the 
■journey in 84 days, as against the 
100 to 120 days normally, taken by 
the sailing vessels. Letters to 
Australia from this country now 
take only five to seven days by Ait 
Mail. 


WESTWARD HO! Charles 

Amyas Leigh, like other young men in Elizabethan I 
Bideford, was in love with beautiful Rose Salterne, but 
he and his brother chivalrously persuaded her admirers I 


Kingsley’s Great Elizabethan 

to band themselves into a “ Brotherhood of the Rose,” 
to protect their lady-love. In Ireland, Amyas captured 
a Spanish grandee, Don Guzman, who was sent to 


Yarn, Told in Pietnres (2) 

Bideford to await his ransom. He too fell in love with 
Rose, and when his ransom arrived from Spain, managed 
to persuade her to run away with him. 



Amyas left Ireland and sailed on Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert’s ill-fated voyage to Newfoundland. 
When Amyas returned in rags to Plymouth, he 
heard about Rose from Captain John Hawkins’ 
wife. He fell back as if he had been shot. Then 
he hurried to Bideford and found her father, Mr. 
Salterne, a changed man. The merchant was 
full of remorse for the way he had treated Rose, 
but ha thirsted for revenge on Don Guzman. 



News came that Don Guzman had hceil made 
Governor of La Guayra in South America. 
Salterne reminded Amyas of his and the Brother¬ 
hood’s oath to defend Rose. He wanted to fit out 
a ship in which Amyas could sail to La Guayra 
and kill Don Guzman. Amyas agreed to go— 
intending to bring back Rose if she were willing 
to come. He and his brother Frank, and their 
friend Will Cary, started making preparations. 



They called their ship the Rose. Salvation Yco, 
an old sailor friend of Amyas, helped enlist a 
crew of 100 tough, fighting tars. John Rriinblc- 
combe, a fat young parson, son of the Bideford 
schoolmaster, also insisted on going, for he too 
was in love with Rose. On a November day in 
1583 they left Bideford bound for the Spanish 
Main, revenge on cunning Don Guzman, treasure, 
and perhaps the rescue of Rose Salterne. 



Aft er a safe crossing of the Atlantic, and adven¬ 
tures in the West Indies, they reached La 
Guayra, on the coast of what is now Venezuela. 
Two Spanish war-galleys and a warship lay near¬ 
by. Above the town was a white house which 
they guessed was the Governor’s—where Rose 
Salterne must be ! Then a cannon in one of the 
forts was fired at them and they saw soldiers 
hurrying back to the warships in small boats. 


Dow can Amyas and his friends reach Don Guzman and speak to Rose? 


See next week’s instalment 
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• tiC children’s Newspaper, August 23, 1952 


•’^^ontinutng* ■ 

MONDA Y 
ADVENTURE 


his hold on nearly every one of us, 
and Morr's flag, let me tell you, is 
the skull and crossbones. T'leman, 
of course, looks after the dry-land 
side of the business.” He dropped 
his voice: “This Uncle George of 
yours . . . what do you reckon 
he’ll do about us?” 


- by John 

20. In the coffin-boat 

TJans switched on the headlights. 

The mouth of the tunnel was 
only about one hundred yards 
ahead, but Uncle George looked 
anxious. “Have you got enough 
depth here to dive while we’re still 
in the open?” he asked. 

The foreman nodded. 

“Then dive, and buck up about 
it!” commanded Uncle George— 
and with good reason. As we 
went into the dive two bullets 
rjpped through the roof on the port 
side, and there was a rattle as 
further bullets hit the armour- 
plated reinforcement of the hull 
near the stern. The holes were 
blocked quickly, and once we were 
fully submerged and safely within 
the underground channel Uncle 
George gave orders to slacken 
speed. 

Then he made this announce¬ 
ment: “We’re still in a tough spot, 
my friends, and until we can get 
help we’ve got to hold our own 
against a gang of desperadoes who 
are armed with every kind of 
veapon. We have none. 

“Although we’ve upset their 
plans they still have almost every 
advantage over us. They’ve lost 
the professor, but they are still in 
possession of King John’s'treasure 
and an unknown quantity of 
quassium. ■ Now,-this channel is 
supposed to lead out into the back¬ 
water. I’m hoping that we can 
surface there safely. Though there 
may be sluice gates, and even 
further opposition from the enemy, 
I believe we ought to fight our way 
out across the river.” 

In the after part of the boat the 
professor was already explaining 
that the monks had made use of 
this strange channel. “And that,” 
1 heard him say, “is where King 
John came in.” 

By the frown on Uncle George’s 
face I could tell that he was in no 
mood to listen to. stories about 
King John. 

^Jeanwiiile, Ferdy, our former 
captive, began explaining how 
the equipment worked. Like all 
the men in the gang, he had a 
healthy respect for the quassium. 
They had all been told that a 
couple of turns in the screw top of 
the quassium container was enough 
to make it act like a bomb or a 
grenade—as Uncle George had 
already shown. Its real value, 
however, was as a radio-active de¬ 
tector. It was mounted in the head 
of the drill-like tools, which acted 
like antennae in reaching forward 
through the mud and slime to dis¬ 
cover the treasure, and also worked 
as excavators. 

“Where they pinched the 
quassium from I don’t know,” 
Ferdy said. “ It’s not stuff you can 
buy ; though you can sell it any¬ 
where. I think Neman really 
meant to take this load across the 
South Atlantic where they'll pay 
almost anything for it. Then he 
stumbled on this treasure idea—or 


Pudn ey- - 

at least he wormed it out of the 
poor old professor. It would 
have taken a year or two to touch 
the treasure in the ordinary way, 
but using this quassium it’s only 
taken a matter of days, though it 
was a long time before we had 
everything set up.” 

“How did you shift the treasure 
after you had used the quassium 
drills?” 

JTerdy pointed to a sea chest 
lying by the strange glass 
compartment which looked like a 
half-sized cabin I had previously 
noticed in the other boat. “That 
chest contains special diving equip¬ 
ment,” he explained. “It’s partly a 
diving suit, partly a frogman’s out¬ 
fit. When any of this treasure is 
ready to be moved one dr two 
members of the crew put on a 
special equipment from the chest 
and go out by that airlock you see 
there. It works like the escape 
apparatus in a submarine. You 
stand in it and wait for it to flood 
with water from the outside, then 
you simply open the hatch and 
walk out.” 

“Are most of you seamen?”. I 
asked. 

He laughed bitterly. “Yes; 
we’re nearly all seamen picked up 
by Neman and Morr from all over 
the world. Some of us have been 
blackmailed. Some of us have 
been press-ganged. Morr has got 


“The best thing,” I advised him, 
“is to come clean. Anyway, I can 
promise you that everything about 
Uncle George is above board. 
He’s an official and he’s working 
with the authorities.” 

“Then why didn’t he bring in 
the cops to do the job properly? 
J dare say you boys know a thing 
or two, but nobody could call you 
a match for people like Neman 
and Morr. You’re not even 
armed.” 

“Fred and I came here by 
chance. I don’t know how Uncle 
George got here. I think that he 
found out that it was some kind of 
quassium radio-activity which was 
polluting the river. And . . .” 

“Ah, yes. He was the man that 
Neman was so anxious to pick up 
yesterday.” 

“Was it only yesterday?” 

Jt seemed as if Fred and I had 
been mixed up with the affairs 
of Blackmead Abbey for years. It 
suddenly struck me that it must be 
night outside on the river. 

Looking ahead through the nose, 
we could see that the channel was 
beginning to bend. Uncle George 
gave orders for speed to be re¬ 
duced. Then he called out “Action 
stations, everybody! As soon as 
we’re clear of this tunnel and into 
the backwater we're going .to 
surface.” 

“ Here we are,” Ferdy whispered. 
“Here’s the opening right ahead. 
In a min’ute now you will see the 
banks of the backwater.” 


umERgm 




IL Breaking camp 
Jt is essential to spend some 
lime and trouble when 
breaking camp, for the job must 
be well done. If you leave 
your site untidy it may mean 
others not being allowed to 
camp there. 

Work systematically. First, 
pack all your personal gear, 
except towel and soap, but leav¬ 
ing your tent standing and the 
groundsheet in the open, re¬ 
versed so that the underside can 
dry. 


Next disinfect and fill in the 
latrine and all pits—except one 
—and replace the turf. Wash 
up and thoroughly dry your 
cooking gear and pack it. 
Douse the embers of the fire 
and put them in the pit you 
have left open ; then fill in and 
returf the fireplace. Now go 
over the whole of your site, 
make sure that nothing is left 
lying about. , 

Strike your tent, clean any 
earth from the pegs, roll up the 
guys, and pack it with your 
groundsheet. A final wash and 
brush up, a last look round 
your site, and you are ready to 
leave—not forgetting, of course, 
to say a few words of thanks 
to your host. 

Next week: Care of eqiupr./’^nt 


Most of the passengers breathed 
a sigh of relief when the boat 
cleared the channel. 

Uncle George went forward and 
took Keith’s place behind Hans, 
sending Keith aft to look after the 
hatch. “Now take it easy,” he 
said, “slacken speed so that we 
break surface without making too 
much disturbance. Now you two 
down there in the nose, keep a 
sharp lookout. Douse all lights.” 

'J'he blackout in the boat made it 
easier to see outside. As he 
knew the backwater as well as 1 
did, Fred was sent forward to 
crouch beside me and we agreed in 
whispers to watch a bank each. 

“He’s taking it very easily, isn’t 
he?” Fred said. “I can't feel any 
tilt at all.” 

I too began to wonder whether 
Hans was not taking it much too 
easily. If he did not surface soon 
we should be. well down the 
straight stretch towards the boat¬ 
house. From the little wheelhouse 
there came a sound of muttering 
and much slamming about of 
■equipment. Then Uncle George 
ordered Hans to put his own light’ 
on. “ You’re probably muffing it,” 
he was saying. 

Uncle George examined the 
mechanism and went aft for a talk 
with the engineer. After much 
heated discussion in Poldavian, he 
ordered all the lights to be put on. 

“I’m sorry about this,” he said, 
“but that last burst of fire in the 
quarry has damaged our gear. By 
using a good deal of force we may 

Contioued on page 10 





WE RE GOING TO 
THE NATIONAL 


RADIO SHOW 



Daddy says that in all sorts of 
ways this is going to be the best 
show ever for 'EVERYBODY 


NATIONAL 

RADIO 

SHOW 

EARLS COURT 


11 a.m. to 10 p-m. ADM. UP TO 16 1/- ADULTS 2/6 

AUG. 26 PRE-VIEW DAY 11 a.m to G p.m. 5/-. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

'Send 2\d. stamp for Price List, ■ 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. CN\ 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N,16 


^MATCH-BOX LABELS 4 

► ON APPROVAL . i 

y Hundreds of different labels from which ^ 
^ to choose. Labels are mounted in book^ ^ 
^ to help in checking against your coilec- - j 
^ tion. Each book contains 84 different * , 
r labels priced at 2d. and 3d. each. Why ^ 
^ not sen# 3d. in stamps for an Approval ^ - 
L . f hook to-day ?. ^ 

r MRS. M. B. SMITH, Z 
r 56 PORTLAND ST., LONDON, S.E.17 i 


BOYS!! YOU SHOULD HAVE THESEfor YOUR HOLIDAY 

DON’T WAIT. BUY NOW ! 

. 'k 




New Light Weight 
HAVERSACKS. Sizes 
ii* X 9 * X 3 i*. Use¬ 
ful for campers and 
Scouts.’ 

OUR PRICE 0/A 

Post and Pkg. 9 d. * " 

CLAUDE RYE LTD, 


JACK KNIVES. New store 
soiled. Blade, Tin Opener, & 
Spike. The real Scouts knife. 
Every boy should have one 
of these in his pocket. 

OUR PRICE O/R 
Post & Pkg. 6d. ^ ® 


NEW BRITISH LIFE 
BELTS. Easy to blow 
up. Just the thing for 
the seaside or the swim¬ 
ming baths. 

OUR PRICE A/e 
Post and, Pkg. i/-^ " 


(DEPT. C.N.), 895-921 FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.6 
RENOWN 6174 (20 lines) 
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FREE!! 

STAMP 
CATALOGUE 

This is a really marvellous 
opportunity to obtain, AB¬ 
SOLUTELY FREE OF 
CHARGE, A STAMP CATA¬ 
LOGUE of the postage 
stamps of the late King 
George VI. 

There are probably no more 
stamps of King George VI 
to be issued, so that this large 
volume contains practicallv 
ALL THE STAMPS 
ISSUED DURING THE 
REIGN OF THE LATE 
KING. 

THIS WONDERFUL CATA¬ 
LOGUE has a stout card 
cover. It contains prices for 
ALL the 6,600 stamps and has 
over 450 illustrations SO 
THAT YOU CAN IDEN¬ 
TIFY AND VALUE the 
stamps in your OWN STAMP 
COLLECTION. 

■JO OBTAIN YOUR FREE COPY OF THIS STAMP CATALOGUE, which is 
priced at 316, just write asking to see our Fatuous Discount Pictoriai Approvals {which 
are without a doubt the best obtainable) and enclose 6d. for postage and packing. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP COMPANY (N) 

BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE. 


E** JK 

Hmh irm' ", , 

CATALOGUE 


OF THE 

POSTAGE 
STAMPS 

OF 

KING 

GEORGE Vf 

CoupiLm emrm Mta pmmm m 

A. O. CRANE 

, ■ SEVENTH 1940 

OVER 150 ILLUSTRATiaNS-GSOD price;; 

3/6.- 



// VATICAN ISSUE 





The Historical Council of Trent 

A large packet of bi-coloured 
portrait stamps of famous Bishops, 
etc., very large and beautiful stamps 
FREE to all collectors request¬ 
ing our Approvals and enclosing 
3d. stamp. 


R. & E. WILLIAMS (dept. c.n.) 

28 FARM CLOSE, ICKENHAM, MIDDLESEX 



OLYMPIC GAMES STAMP FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREEi This hne large stamp issued 
to Commemorate the Participation of Monaco on 
the OLV’MPIC GAMES held in London four years 
ago, and depicting a runner, is YOURS absolutely 
free. It will -add value and interest to you? very 
own collection. 

TO OBTAIN IT you must write to the Windsor 
Stamp Co. and ask to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps 0(1 Approval ; you must also ask for Olympic 

Games Stamp Free and enclose 3^d. for postage to 
you. Write Now before you forget and miss this 
wonderful opportunity. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. 

(DEPT. C.N.), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



FREE 


QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
PORTRAIT GALLERY OF 
5 HISTORICAL STAMPS (Illustrated) 

Inc. 1951 Canada Koyal Visit. All, Free to collcciors 
asking to see oiir famous ‘Quality’ (discount) Approvals. 
Send 3d. to cover oar postaze and lists. If you wish, you 
may ioin “THE .CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. 
You receive Badge, Menibersliip Card listing fine gifts and 
•Quality’ Approvals monthly. (Gifts include full-sixe 
T.weezers, etc. ) WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP 

Dept. 86, Canterbury, Kent 


LOOK AT THIS!! 

S-ooio’iivd 3I,\L‘ from NIUE in 

the I’acific, supciii PARAGUAY SHIP 
stumi), Siam SAN MARINO, nuiiti- 
colourod FRANCE, Ji;unisoiiu' !ii?h value 
NORWAY, and uiiiisiiul itciiis from 
Greece. Tvtrkey, Persia : 1 Alf-PIJKE ! ! 
Jiisi, a-jk to see' .\pprovu!s and enclose 

2'id. Slfllll]!. 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (G38) 

41 Waldens Pk. Rd., Horsell, Woking, Surrey 


This is it! 


FRENCH COLONIALS 

I win scud 5 FRENCH COLONIAL 
PICTORIALS eutirily FREE to all 
pomiine applicants for my famous 
Approvals. Send 2.td. postage, and ask 
fur Approvals. Write XOW (o : 
LESLIE KENNEDY (C.N.9) 
“Folly Lodge,” Inkpen, Newbuiy, Berks. 



YOUR LAST CHANGE! 

p fj p jp I The last issue before 
J Princess Elizabeth 
became Queen. This 
scarce stamp will.be given FREE 
to all asking for our World Famous 
Approvals and enclosing 3 d .stamp. 
Write NOW 1 There are only' a 
few left of this Royal Tour stamp. 


FRANCIS CURTIS Ltd. 

(DEPT. C.N.) 226 BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.Ty.1. 


SPORTS SHORTS 


^J^HE cricketers of Pakistan have 
been elected to Test match 
ranking and next winter will tour 
India, playing a series of Tests. A 
visit to Britain will be included in 
the future international cricket 
programme; 

(^APTAIN Abd el Rehim, the 
Egyptian who has four times 
swum the Channel, recently be¬ 
came the first man to swim from 
the North Devon coast to Lundy, 
Island—a distance of 12 miles. He 
won the prize of £250 or four fat 
bullocks offered by the owner of 
the island, Mr. M. C. Harman. 

^ NAME which is sure to be to the 
fore in lawn tennis circles is 
that of Jack Frost, of California; 
new 17-year-old junior tennis 
champion of America. Already 
Jack has been chosen as the fourth 
member of the American Davis 
Cup team to meet Canada, being 
the first junior champion ever 
selected. 

jJoHNNY Wardle, Yorkshire’s left- 
arm slow bowler, recently broke 
a 55-year-old record when he 
bowled 110 overs in a County 
cricket match. The previous 
highest was 630 deliveries, made by 
John Briggs of Lancashire in 1897. 

''Jhe cycle' tandem record for the 
ride from Land's End to John 
o’ Groats—871 miles—was broken 
recently by Frank Cowsill of Brad¬ 
shaw and Alec Denton of Accring¬ 
ton. Their time for the journey of 
2 days 8 hours 47 minutes beat the 
old record by 6 hours 1 minute. 

Zatopek is a great sports¬ 
man as well as a phenomenal 
athlete. One evening at Helsinki, 
the Czech saw our own Gordon 
Pirie training without socks, so he 
handed his own to the young 
British runner. Zatopek also gave 
away two of his famous red run¬ 
ning vests—one to Pirie and the 
second to another of his Olympic 
rivals, Lcs Perry, of Australia, who 
intends to pass it on to Mel¬ 
bourne’s 2I-year-old runner Geoff 
Warren. 


.J^EXT Sunday a team of British 
athletes will meet France in 
the annual contest in Paris. The 
team, which includes many of our 
men and women Olympic athletes, 
will be all out to repeat the 
victories of the past two years. 

'J^UE World Cycling Champion¬ 
ships are to be held next week, 
and may be the greatest ever, for 
many of the Commonwealth 
cyclists who appeared at Helsinki 
have stayed for this meeting. The 
road races, both amateur and pro¬ 
fessional, will be ridden this week¬ 
end in Luxemburg, and the track 
events, which begin in the middle 
of'next week, arc being staged in 
Paris. 

^ICK Stacey, one of our best- 
known sprinters, and a former 
record-holder over 220 yards dur¬ 
ing his successful years at Oxford 
University, has decided to retire 
from competitive athletics so that 
he can concentrate on his studies 
before taking Holy Orders. He 
will not be entirely lost to athletics, 
however, for he hopes to become 
an honorary A.A.A. coach. 

()n'ly 14' of the 524 boys at 
Coopers’ Company School, in 
London, cannot swim, and they are 
forbidden to do so on medical 
grounds. Over 100 of the boys 
have gained life-saving certificates. 

jyjuRRAY JJalberg, 17-year-old 
schoolboy of Auckland, re¬ 
cently clocked 4 minutes 17.2 
seconds for the mile. Not only is 
this a new record for a New Zea¬ 
land athlete, but is regarded as the 
fastest mile ever run by a boy of 
17. Our own Donald Seaman re¬ 
corded a similar time last year, but 
he was 18 at the time. 

'J’he Brighton pier-to-pier swim¬ 
ming race was won this year 
by 18-year-old Geoffrey Baylis, a 
pupil of the John Ruskin Gram¬ 
mar School, Croydon. 

Jn the match between Surrey and 
Notts, Alec Bedser became the 
first bowler to take 1000 wickets in 
first-class cricket since the war. 


Monday Adventure, by John Piidney 


Continued from page 9 

be able to surface inch by inch, but 
if we do we shan’t be able to dive 
again.’’ 

Then Annabel threw a bomb¬ 
shell of her own. “You don't 
think by any chance that they’re 
following us in one of the other 
boats . . .?” 

“There's something in that, too,” 
said Uncle George. 

about trying to find the 
channel that will bring us up 
beneath the pavilion','” I suggested. 

■We all discussed that and agreed 
to it—if we could find the entrance. 

“Go back to your action 
stations,” said Uncle George. 
“We’ll try to surface bit by hit .so 
that if W'e don’t make the entrance, 
we can at least come up some¬ 
where at- the end of the back¬ 
water.” 

Fred and 1 took up our positions 
again with Ferdy. With a good 
deal of jarring and grating the nose 
lifted slighlly, but before it had 
been raised more than a few inches 
F-ed spotted the arches on the 
sfarboard_side. 


We redyced speed at once, and 
as we did so the nose went up 
again with a jerk. We reported 
to Uncle George that the channel 
we needed would be coming up 
immediately on the port side. 

Immediately, after that Uncle 
George called out: “Hard to port 
and leave that surfacing gear 
alone.” 

Whether it was because Hans 
was taken off balance by the sharp 
swing to port or whether it was 
the effect of the boat’s sudden 
swing on the surfacing equipment, 
we never found out. As we turned 
towards the opening the nose 
lifted alarmingly; but what was 
much more alarming as we all 
jerked backwards was the sight 
which met our eyes in the opening 
itself. , 

“Full steam astern! Reverse!” 
bellowed Uncle George. 

The frightened man at the 
wheel did his best, but in spite of 
the fact that he had thrown back 
the engines into reverse we were 
charging an opening where there 
was no channel at ail! 

To he concluded 


The Children's Newspaper, August 23, I9S2 

IIOSPITAI AS TOKEIV 
OFTHAMS 

■ The United States Government 
are building a hospital for the 
people of St. Lawrence, a smalt, 
seaport and mining tovyn on the 
south coast of Newfoundland. It 
will commemorate the part played 
by miners and fishermen of the 
town in rescuing U.S. seamen in a 
naval disaster which occurred oft 
Chamber Point, near St. Lawrence, 
on February 18, 1942. ' 

On that winter day, in a raging 
gale, two U.S. 'naval ships went 
aground on a reef of rocks within 
half a mile, of each other. Only 
three men succeeded in getting 
ashore; they ran about a mile 
before seeing some miners on their 
way to work. . 

The news of the disaster rapidly 
spread, all work stopped, and_ 
miners and fishermen raced three* 
miles through a snowstorm to 
organise the rescue. An impro¬ 
vised bosun’s chair was set up and 
42 men were saved. Three others 
were pulled out of the water by 
two fishermen who ventured into 
the raging seas. 

Once the rescued men had been 
brought to the shore, they had to 
be hauled up a rugged cliff-face by 
rope, another perilous operation. 


STAMP NEWS 

'"Pwo Pakistani stamps com¬ 
memorate the Scinde Dawk 
stamps which first appeared 100 
years ago. They have been printed 
by. Messrs. , De La Rue, who 
printed the original set. 

gPECiAL first flight covers arc 
being prepared for the in¬ 
augural flight of the Australia- 
South Africa air service which 
starts on September 1. 

'X'he town of 'Vaasa, which was 
destroyed by fire 100 years 
ago, is jrictured on a new Finnish 
stamp. 

20s. green and red Gold Coast 
stamp issued in 1889 has been 
sold in London for £85. 

pAPUA and New Guinea will have 
their own stamps soon—15 
designs depicting New Guinea 
scenes and people. 



1 Who introduced potatoes to 
Britain? 


2 For what purpose do salmon 
leave the sea and swim up 
rivers? 

3 Bedouins are a race of people 
or a range of mountains? 

4 What docs it signify when a 
Moslem takes the title of 
Haji? 

5 To deviate means to stop, to 
build, or to turn aside? 

6 Who introduced icc-cream to 
the western world? 

-7 Who was the first man to 
reach the South Poi’e? 

8 How can a cricket team lose 

■ a- match without losing a 
■ wicket? 

Answers on page 12 
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T/ie Children's Newspaper, August 23, I9S2 

The CN Astronomer this week describes where to look for . , . 


COLOSSAL sros WHICH EXPAND 


AND CONTRACT 


'J'he constellation of Cepheus, the 
Northern King, which now 
covers a large area of the northern 
heavens extending from nearly 
overhead almost to the Pole Star, 
may now be seen to advantage in 
the late evening. 


r- CBPHEI 


The observer will find it best 
:o face north, when the more pro¬ 
minent stars of Cepheus, which are 
nearest to overhead, will be seen as 
shown in the 
star-map (which 
should be kept 
for future re¬ 
ference). 

This very 
ancient constel¬ 
lation is of par¬ 
ticular interest, 
for the early 
Greeks used Cepheus 

these stars to symbolise the King 
Cepheus who figured in their 
mythological story of the Argo¬ 
nauts. 


^A/pha 


His name has also been given 
to a most wonderful class or type 
of stars known as Cepheids, whose 


light varies in a most singular and 
regular manner. 

This was first noted in the case 
of the star Delta-in-Cepheus, which 
is now not far from overhead after 
about 10 o’clock, and therefore 
well plabed for noting variations in 
its light. 

Delta will be found a little way 
to,the east of the normally brighter 
Zeta which is of about third 
magnitude. It may be noticed that 
while Della occasionally appears 
almost as bright as Zeta, it is more 
often much fainter and only about 
fifth magnitude. 

The variation is very regular, 
taking only 5 days 8-1- hours to 
complete the cycle of changes. In 
this remarkably short time the 
colossal sun Delta Cephei (as it is 
astronomically known) doubles its 
outpouring of light and heat and 
then sinks back once more to its 
original state. 

The rise to greatest brilliance is 
much more rapid than the decline, 
taking about li days, whereas it 
takes about four days to drop back 



No. 7 of CN^s Fortnightly Competitions 


SIX WRIST-WATCHES 
TO BE WON! 

Tf you like reading you have a wonderful opportunity to win 
one of the si.x wrist-watches offered as prizes in our 
competition this week. The “book-covers” drawn below all 
represent a famous work by a famous writ,er. Can you say what 
the books are, and name their authors ? 

The titles can be foutid by re-arranging the letters on the covers. 
And if you do not know the authors, and cannot recognise them 
from their portraits, this list will help you to find them: 

Daniel Defoe, R. L. Stevenson, Lord Byron, Charles Dickens, 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Sir Walter Scott, Louisa M. Alcott, Charlotte 
BrontS, John Bunyan. 

When you have worked out the titles and authors write them on a 
postcard or piece of paper, numbering them i to lo. Then, 
underneath, write your full name, age, and address and'ask an 
adult to sign that it is your own unaided work. You must also 
stick or pin a C N token—cut from the foot of the back page of 
this issue—to your entry before posting. 

Address your card or envelope to : 

C N Competition No. 7, 

3 Pilgrim Street, 

I London, E.C.4 (Comp.) 

Entries must ar¬ 
rive at the above 
address by Tuesday, 
September 2 , the 
closing date. All 
readers under 17 
living in Great 
Britain, N. Ireland, 
and the Channel Is¬ 
lands may enter. 

The prizes are 
three wrist-watches 
for the neatest cor¬ 
rect entries received 
from girls, and three 
wrist - watches for 
the - neatest correct 
entries from boys. 
In the event of a 
tie or ties, age and 
handwriting will be 
taken into con¬ 
sideration. The Edi¬ 
tor’s . decision is 
final. 



to minimurh. It continues thus 
with perfect regularity. 

There are many thousands of 
stars now known which exhibit this 
astonishing habit, though the 
length of time the cycle of changes 
takes varies from as little as 12 
hours to upwards of 36 days. It 
may be remembered that Eta-in- 
Aquila was referred to as a 
Cepheid Variable in our last 
article; in that case the period is 
7 days 21 hours. 

What actually happens in the 
case of Delta Cephei is that this 
colossal sun, which has a diameter 
about 26 times greater than our 
Sun, swells up to an extent of 
about 3,200,000 mites. Then its 
radiation of light and heat, which 
is about 700 times-greater than that 
of our Sun, is more than doubled. 

OUR SLOW SUN 

Imagine the state of affairs if our 
Sun doubled its radiance of light 
and heat in the short space of only 
36 hours! Though our Sun is a 
Variable Star, and just now is at 
the minima of its outbursts,.it takes 
about eleven years to complete a 
cycle, the next maxima being due 
in about four years’ time. 

A Cepheid Variable is, however, 
very different in type from our 
Sun. The most wonderful circum¬ 
stance is that the length of time 
the particular Cepheid takes to ex¬ 
pand and decline depends upon the 
size of the star. 

All Cepheids belong to the 
“giant ” class, and are colossal 
spheres of the elements in a very 
rarified gaseous condition. They 
swell up with the radiant energy at 
terrific heat within their depths and 
then burst. Much of the then 
cooled matter falls backs at a 
slower rate, only to prepare for a 
fresh ebullition. 

MANY CALCULATIONS 

The material takes longer to rise 
and subside according to the size 
of the star; so from a correlation 
of details from numerous known 
cases, it is now possible to calcu¬ 
late, from the period it takes to 
expand and contract, both the size 
and distance of the star. 

Thus it has been found that 
Delta Cephei has a normal dia¬ 
meter 26 times greater than our 
Sun, that it is about 650 light-years 
distant, and that it radiates about 
700 times more light and heat than 
our Sun. G. F. M. 


PATHWAY To MANY 
CAREERS 

An interesting booklet outlining 
careers and training schemes in the 
Gas Industry is distributed free at 
all Area Gas Boards. It is called 
Eathway to Opportunity. 

The choice of careers is wide and 
varies. There are openings for 
those w'ishing to be clerks, fitters, 
craftsmen, draughtsmen, engineers, 
or chemists, and the oppor¬ 
tunities for advancement are 
good. There are courses in 
educational and technological sub¬ 
jects throughout the normal five- 
year period of training.. Entrants 
must be between 15 and 17. 


HOLIDAY CAMERAS 



OERIVIAN 

VISLANDER 


11 


MICROSCOPE 3/9 ^V.* 


w 


40 Times Magnifica¬ 
tion. See the mystery of 
animalcules in stagnant 
water, blood cells in tad- - 
poles; bacteria, ' even a 
BEE’S KNEES. Study or 
examine any article of 
interest - microscopically. 

3/9. Post, etc., 6d. 

Send for FREE LISTS of other BINOCULARS, 
TENTS, CAMPING EQUIPMENT, CLOTHING, 
WATCHES, ETC. STATE LIST REQUIRED. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN35), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London. S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.ni. Wed. 


This streamlined grained 
finished camera taking first- 
class snaps using normal Kodak 
or Ilford, etc., films, has 
genuine fine polished lenses en- 
suring cicar-cut detail. A fixed 
focus which enables anyone 
without experience to tako 
good pliotOjS straight away. 
10;6. Post ed. Eight exposure 
roll films, 2/5 extra. 


Cash Price 
55/' 

A new day 
and nigbt 
fullsize Binocular made with 
the famous German , light 
alloy, portable, popular weight. 
Adjustable to eye width. 
Powerful lenses x approx. 40 
mm. object lenses; centre 
focus. Height 6 in., width 
5 in. Balance 7/- monthly. 
Saddler-made case. 


ROYAL VISITSTAMPS 

Wc offer the following secs; 

RV 1 CANADA 1939 .. 5d. 

RV 2 NEWFOUNDLAND 5 et. .. 2/4 

RV3 NEWFOUNDLAND 2et.&4ct 3/- 

RV4 DASUTOLAND 2/3 

RV5 BECHUANALAND .. 2/3 

RVS SOUTH AFRICA .. 1/8 

RV 7 8 . RHODESIA .. 3d. 

RV 8 8 .W. AFRICA ..1/8 

RV 9 SWAZILAND.2/3 

or the above nine sets for .. ..15/* 

Cas'i with order. Postage 3d. extra. 
Supplies are limited ond this offer is subject 
to our still having stocks. 

When ordering please ask for a selection 
of our World Famous Approval Sheets. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. 575), South Hackney, London, E.9, 
England. _ Established 1880 


64 
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STAMP 

ALBUM 


FREE 


► Here’s a FREE Stamp ALBUM for you. 

Tbis magnificent offer is for one week 
► only. 80 send IMMEBI.VTELY. It is 

► the ideal album for beginners or for 
holding duplicates. The cover J.s most 
► attractively designed in TWO COLOURS. 

► there are 64 PAGES containing 120 
full-sized illustrations with spaces for 
W new Issues. It will hold over 1,200 
^ stamps INDEXED and contains much 
F useful information. Remember, supplies 
L are strictly limited, so send TODAY for 4 

► this absolutely FREE GIFT. F^nclos© j 
6d for packing and postage and request x 
k our famous Approvals together with 4 
r ItlUBtraled price list of albums, packets 1 
F and sets. 5 

t LISBURN & TOWNSEND, 1 
► LTD. ■ i 

^ (CN). WEST KIRBY. WIRRAL < 


Write for Approvals and How to Get 

["soo STAMPS FREE | 

enclosing 2 id. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY 

** The Bungalow/* 42 Guilford Avenue, 
Surbiton^ Surrey. 


WE 07 DIFFERENT 07 
OFFER LI STAMFSOFZi COUNTRIES 

—including TRIANGULAR and PIC- 
TORI-AL—absolutely FREE to all who 
request our famous high discount Ap¬ 
provals. Please enclose aid. postage to : 

D. VEITCH & CO 

54-56 Blackett St., Newcastle-on Tyne, 1, 


FREE 


COLOURFUL MINT 
COLONIAL STAMPS 

This fine packet of Grenada 
Dominica, etc., free. Just request 
our pictorial discount Approvals 
and enclose 2|d. postage. 

GEORGE B. HARRIOTT* P.T.S. (23), 
17 Dipton Ave., Newcastle<'On-Tyne* 4 


1000 STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. XO GRE.^T BRITAIN 
500, 3;>. 250, 1/6. lOO, 9d. 

BR. EMPIRE: 100. 1/3; 200, 3/3; 
300,6/6. TRIAKGULARS: 10.1/6; 25, 
4/6; 50. 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 
15, 1/3; 25, 2/3: 50, 6/8.- FLAGS : 10. 
1/3; 25. 2/9. MAPS : 10. 1/3; 25, 2/9. 
SHIPS: 10, 1/-; 25, 2/3. AIRMAILS: 
25,1/6. Postage 2id. extra. Approvals 
and Catalogue of stamp bargains on request. 
S. TATLOW & SONS 
EckingtOTi, Sheffield. _ 


FREE 


I MONACO 1951 
I HOLY YEAR 


This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli¬ 
cants for 
our FAM¬ 
OUS DIS- 
COUNT 
A PP,R OV¬ 
ALS en¬ 
closing Z)(l. 
postage. 

L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Cardens, London,W. 5 





rASie 

SOCCEK 



THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL, 

Here is a Football Game where-victory 
or defeat depends upon the skill of the 
player instead .of by the'shake of a 
dice or by the turn of a card. 

Played with 22 
miniature men, ball 
and goals. All the ' 
thrills of real Foot¬ 
ball. Dribbling, 
corner 'and penalty 
kicks, offside, goal 
saves, injuries, etc. 
Colours of all league 
clubs available. 

Send stamp for full details and Order form to 
P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, The Lodge, 
^n|ior^Green^onbndge VW!ls, Kent, 


NO 


DICE 
BLOWIHC 
CARDSor 
BOARD 


Ueutove 

Yonr STAMPS with 

DISAFIX 

safe, quick, clean, 1 oz. 
bottle and *1 /Q post 
brush - •^1 ^ free. 


Send P.O. to 
THE 

DISAFIX 

CO, LTD, 
(Dept, CN.). 

47/49 

TTeslow Street) 
LondoOfS,E,19 


1 


-MINT- 


BELGIAN CONGO 


-IDOLS- 


This set will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to anyone requesting our, latest Approvals 
and enclosing 3 d. for postage. 

M. H. LEE, DEPT C.5, 

4 NORTH HILL COURT, LONDON, H.6 


RADIO FOR BOYS 


[Send stamped, addressed envelope 
for free constructional details of 

SUPER CRYSTAL SET. and 
components price list, 

R,E.P. Ltd., 

33 Much Park Street, Coveiitry 


4/3 


FRFI? f SARAWAK K.C.VI 
• pictorial and 

50 difTcrent | • 

Whole Worlds—riAr-Hi ; 

Tliese stamps are catalogued at least 4/3, 
and will be sent to all collectors asking to 
see my Discount Approvals and enclosing 
2^d. stamp for postage. 

K. V. FANTOZZl . (Section CX), Hillside, 
Marion, Whitegate, Winsford^ ^eshire* 


SUPER OFFER! FREE!! 

Magnificent Triangular stamp from 
Nicaragua issued 1947 depicting San 
Christobal Volcano. Also grand set 
from Italy, 10 1950 stamps depicting 
provincial Arts and Crafts. Request 
Approvals. Enclose 2Id. stamp, please.’ 
R. POWELL (Dept. C.N.). 

E SO (liraigdale Rd., Romford, Essea. 


COMPLETE 

STAMP 


BEGINNERS’ 

OUTFIT 

II 


ALSO collection of Queen Elizabeth 
issues, commemoratives, etc. 

This magnificent FREE outfit contains Mascot 
Stamp Album, stamp mounts, transparent 
envelopes, perforation gauge, dujjlieatc wallet, 
watermark detector. AND, to start you right 
away in this fascin.iling hobby, we include .'m 
assortment ^of Queen Elizabeth issues. Royal 
Weddiug . stamp,- Coronaliou issue, etc. A 
remarkable offer FREE to all Yvho arc in¬ 
terested in the stamiis of our new Queen ! 
Send TODAY a (xi. Postal Order for 
post and packing and request Am* 

Mint Colonial Approvals. 

BUDDY’S STAMP STORE 

(Dept. C N S) Perth. Scotland 
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I 2 


The Bran Tub 


MAKING LIGHT OF IT 

Q[’he customer had complained 
that the loaf of bread sh? had 
bought earlier was under weight. 

“Very sorry, madame,” said the 
baker apologetically, “it’s the new 
yeast we are using. It makes the 
bread so light that a pound of it 
weighs only twelve ounces.” 

Biddle my town 

Jn trap and snare ; 

In fur not hair; 

In peg, not pin ; 

In box and bin ; 

In style, not name. 

A town that’s game. 

Answer next week 

COUNTRYSIDE FLO'W'ERS 
Qn banks of streams and in damp 
woods the bright yellow, cup¬ 
shaped flowers of moneywort, or 
creeping jenny, are often found. 

Each flower 
grows on a 
thin short 
stalk, which 
springs from 
where a leaf 
joins the main 
■ stem. The stems 
trail along the 
grourid, throw- 
Like the flowers. 


JACKO AND CHBIP SEE THE POINT 


The Children’s Newspaper, August 23, I9S2 



Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Rotate. 

5 Mountains. 7 Clarifies. 9 Old 
English. 10 Amount of medicine. ■ 
13 Implied. 15 Doctor of Law. 
16 Title. . 17 Air ' Transport' 
Auxiliary. 18 Allow. 19 Destroy 
gradually. 21 High aims. 23 
District Attorney. 24 Smoulders. 
26 Duty. 27 Not any. 

READING DOWN. I Native of 
Scotland. 2 Delighted. 3 That is. 

4 Lowest point. 5 Donkey. 6 
Raced. 8 Decay. 11 Highest 
male voice in music. 12 Make 
happy. 14 Quote. 17 Wilful 
burning of property. 18 Cata¬ 
logue. 19 Familiar tree. 20 Com¬ 


fort. 


22 Inquire. 25 Knockout. 

Answer next week 
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“ Wouldn’t it be fun to tame \i i\d animals,” said Jacko as he and Chimp 
made their way to the beach. ” Rather,” replied Chimp, ” wc could . . .” 
” Gosh,” interrupted Jacko, ” look ! ” 'And without more ado, he made for 
the nearest lamppost and scrambled up it, with Chimp in close attendance. 
They were none too soon, for in a trice they were surrounded by a school of 
porcupines. The situation looked desperate, but then a man came running 
up. ” My pet porcupines ! ” he exclaimed leading them away. Our chums 
did not talk of taming animals any more that day! 



ing o.iil rootlets. 


the leaves grow in pairs, each on 
its own stalk. 

.Another name for the plant is 
herb twopence. 


SINGULAR 

Qaid Miss Mary Gwendoline 
Price, 

“Since the plural of mouse is mice; 
Will someone please kindly inform 
me. 

Why the plural of house isn’t 
hice?” 

Ambition 

“\Yh.\t do you want to be when 
you grow up?” said uncle. 
“A man,” came the prompt 
reply. 


Riddle in rhyme 

i]\Ty first contains much acid juice. 
My next—well, coins are 
fashioned there. 

My whole’s a planjt with .small 
green leaves, 

Its pleasant perfume scents the air. 

Answer next Meek 

RODDY 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Claude Cuckoo’s quest 

J^iGHT from the, start nobody 
recognised Claude — not 
even the Hedge-sparrows when 
he was' just a speckled egg his 
mother had laid in their nest 
beside their three blue ones. 

Even when he hatched out 
and grew till he was even bigger 
than they, they still did not 
recognise him. But, about 
now, Claude himself realised 
that the Hedge-sparrows were 
not h i s real 


parents, be¬ 
cause they just 
would not bring 
him lots of the 
woolly - bear 
caterpillars 
which all 
Cuckoos love. 

Eventually he 
fluttered to a 
nearby post, 
and sat and 
shrieked: “I 

want woolly- 
bear cater¬ 
pillars!” He 
hoped his real 
hear, and come. 

But they were too lazy, and 
still left it to' the Hedge- 
sparrows. Other birds, too, 
annoyed at his shrieks, now 
gave him food to keep him 
quiet. But not lots of woolly 
caterpillars. 

At last he realised he must 
find them himself, and soon he 
was living on his own in the 
woods. But still he was not 



parents would 


recognised, because, his barred 
back and breast were brown and 
buff, not slatey grey and 
whitish, like full-grown Cuckoos 
are. 

In August- he again began 
wondering about his parents; 
and, meeting several other 
young Cuckoos, he questioned 
them. But they said they had 
never seen their parents either. 

“Then we'll have to ask the 
Wise Owl in the 
wood,” said 
Claude. 

“Last week I 
could have 
shown you 
where to find 
them,” Wise 
Owl answered. 
“But in August 
parent Cuckoos 
fly back to 
Africa, so to 
find them you 
must fly there, 
too.” 

“But we 
don’t know the way,” Claude 
and his friends protested sadly. 
And right till mid-September 
they went around wondering 
how to get there. 

.At last Claude said; “Let’s 
fly south, and keep on flying. I 
believe that’s the way.” 

So they did. And, sure 
enough, one day they reached 
the place where the parent 
Cuckoos were wintering. 

Jane Thornicroft 



FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

GOOD FRIENDS. “We’ve 
been helping Jim to mend a gap 
in the hedge” said Ann proudly to 
Farmer Gray. “Jim says it's a 
badger, but I expect he was pull¬ 
ing our legs.” 

“Not necessarily, Don,” Farmer 
Gray replied. “Old Brock is occa¬ 
sionally guilty of this crime, just as 
he sometimes makes himself a 
nuisance, by rolling in standing 
corn.” 

“And making a Badger’s Par¬ 
lour,” laughed Ann. 

“Quite right, Ann,” chuckled the 
farmer. “Fortunately, the good 
badgers do more than pays for 
these offences. They destroy many 
rabbits, rats, mice, voles, also 
snails, slugs, and msec! pests.” 

Isn’t it? 

■^Yhat can you lose, but never 
find, 

No matter what you do? 

I’ll tell you, if you do not mind— 
Your temper, that is true! 


Off the wicket 

p UFFED a perspiring bowler 
named Digger: 

“Though I bowl every ball with 
great vigour, 

I am down in the dumps 

For I can’t hit the stumps. 

Which I think should be very much 
bigger." 

YOUNG QUIZ—answer 

1 Sir Walter Raleigh, who brought 
them from Virginia. 

2 To spawn. 

3 A race of people. 

4 He has kissed the Holy Black Stone 
at Mecca. 

5 To turn aside. 

6 Marco Polo. 

7 Captain Roald Amundsen, in 
December 1911. 

8 By declaring after the two open¬ 
ing batsmen have scored, say, 200 
runs, leaving the opposing side to 
score 201 to win. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Riddle my town. Staines (anaxrani of “ a 
nest is ”) 

Chain Quiz. Crinoline, Nevada, Darwin, insert 
Kiddie in rhyme. Li,!;hthouses 


“ Look, Daddie, there’s a caterpillar 
with two kittenpillacs!” 

^ CHAIN QUIZ ' . g 

Solutions to the following clues 
arc linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
of the second, and so on. 

1. Italian opera composer; had 
his first success, a comic opera, at 
18; wrote The Barber of Seville 
and William Tell. 

2. Chief river of Africa; its 
regular yearly flooding made its 
valley fertile and thus fostered 
Egyptian civilisation many cen¬ 
turies before the Christian era. 

3. Province of Eire, once an 
Irish kingdom; Richard Strong- 
bow, a 12th-century ruler, brought 
it under the English crown. 

4. sod of love, , called 
Cupid by the Romans ; his statue,, 
aiming an arrow into the ground, 
stands in Piccadilly Circus as a 
memorial to the Seventh Lord 

' Shaftesbury, the great reformer. 

Answer next M'cek 
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GIVE YOUR DOLLY A REAL HOME PERM! 

with a Curl-up Home Perm Outfit, in your own 
home—JUST LIKE MUMMY’S 


CONTENTS OF OUTFIT ' 

CURL-UP DOLLY SHAMPOO. CURL-UP DOLLY 
CURLERS. CURL-UP DOLLY RINSE. CURL-UP 
HAIR PINS. CURL-UP SETTING LOTION. 
CURL-UP END TISSUES. 

Price 3:6 plus 6d. postage. 


NEW WIGS FOR YOUR DOLLY 

Blonde, Fair or Brown. Will Plait, Curl, Comb, 
Brush, and Perm. For size, measure circum¬ 
ference round the head, just above the eyes. 


CURL-UP HOME PERMS 3 6, post 6d. 
WIGS, post 6d., or if 2 ARTICLES ARE 
ORDERED TOGETHER, POST FREE. 
Send today: 



CURL-UP DOLLS PERM CO. (Dept. C.N.) 

I5a Lanfrey Place, London, W.I4 


^CLEAMNCB 

^AT HALF PRtCEfA 

"REDUCED TO 

pQ9t it Pocking 




Alore 

This grand knife 
offered at only half 
its usual price of 
9 /'-. Strong yet light 
to hfindle, with its 
razor-sharp blades, 
this amazing knife 
with 8 attachments 
■will be a friend to all. 


. . 1. Awl. 2. Corkscrew. 
3. Safety Ring. 4. Tin Opener. 
5.11* Blade. 6. 3" Blade. 
7. Bottle Ofttntr. 8. Screwdriver. 


Send *■ Cheque, postal order 

or stamps,.for immediate delivery. 
Money refunded if not delighted. 
Finest value in the Country. 


W.D. MORGAN & GO. LTD., 

Dept. C N 8 

t CRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Bertie makes 
holidays - 
jollydaySj 
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